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PREFACE. 

To  the  readers  of  this  book :  You  notice  on  the  first 
page  I  refer  to  the  three  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  These  were  put  upon  statute  books 
by  the  people's  representatives  in  Congress  assembled. 
These  amendments  are  as  firm  as  the  Government.  The 
enemies  of  them  condemn  them.  Snarl,  deride,  usurp  and 
evade  them,  but  not  to  my  knowledge  has  any  of  the  ene- 
mies of  these  amendments  had  the  courage  to  question  their 
constitutionality  in  any  of  the  United  States  courts.  Upon 
these  amendments  the  Negro's  citizenship  and  manhood 
rests.  Governments  derive  their  powers  from  consent  of 
the  governed.  The  Negro  by  right  should  have  a  say  as  to 
who  should  control  and  run  the  government.  Government 
has  for  its  object  the  maintenance  of  justice  among  men, 
that  men  may  live  together  in  peace.  There  must  be  laws 
restraining  them  from  injustice  and  protecting  them  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  rights.  The  ofifice  of  government  is  to 
make  and  execute  such  laws.  Civil  society  cannot  exist 
without  government.-  By  civil  society  is  meant  men  living 
together  in  a  social,  civilized  state.  Men  cannot  live  to- 
gether in  such  a  state  without  government.  Experience 
shows  that  some  men  are  disposed  to  do  injustice  to  others, 
and  must  be  restrained  by  laws.  Were  there  no  laws  every 
one  could  do  as  he  pleased.  The  wicked  could  defraud, 
rob  and  murder  with  impunity.  Such  a  state  of  things  is 
called  a  state  of  anarchy.  Civil  society  is  an  institution  of 
God,  is  of  Divine  origin.     God  made  men  to  live  together 


in  a  social,  civilized  state.  The  condition  of  the  Negro 
when  robed  with  citizenship  was  deplorable.  All  the  misery 
and  misfortunes  that  he  possess  are  legacies  left  to  him  by 
the  white  man.  Then  why  should  the  Negro  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  crimes  he  is  not  guilty  of?  For  instance,  to 
have  emancipated  him  is  a  crime ;  given  him  the  right  of  en- 
franchisement is  a  crime ;  to  educate  him  is  a  crime.  Still,  the 
Negro  did  not  bring  about  these  conditions  of  his  own 
volition,  but  the  abolitionists  and  philanthropists  of  the 
North  are  responsible  for  his  emancipation  and  en- 
franchisement. Punish  them  and  not  the  Negro.  He  is 
only  doing  what  you  would  do,  or  ought  to  do,  were  you 
in  his  stead,  trying  to  build  himself  up.  I  hold  that  an- 
archy is  not  a  problem.  Editor  W.  C.  Crum,  a  Republican 
of  Florida,  postmaster  at  Peck,  appointed  Dan.  Morrison, 
a  colored  man,  his  assistant  in  order  that  the  office  should 
have  a  man  in  charge  all  the  time.  Morrison,  a  citizen  of 
Florida  and  of  the  United  States,  employed  by  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  Government ;  in  fact,  he  having  re- 
ceived a  commission  from  Mr.  Crum  was  himself  an  officer. 
He  was  made  to  give  up  his  position,  and  on  Monday  night, 
August  21,  1899,  whitecappers,  armed  with  guns,  took  Mr. 
Cnmi,  tied  him  hand  and  foot  and  mercilessly  beat  him, 
because  he  dared  to  employ  a  Negro  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  Government.  Mr.  Crum  has  resigned,  but 
the  Negro  problem,  from  a  Southern  man's  standpoint,  is 
not  solved.  I  cannot  see  for  the  life  of  me  how  any  one 
can  claim  the  existence  of  civil  government  in  a  State  or 
community  where  white  cappers,  lynching  bees,  klukluxes 
and  other  lawless  mobs  congregate  right  under  the  eye  of 


the  law,  and  in  some  cases  the  law  officers  are  themselves 
members  of  the  mob,  that  they  may  stand  well  with  the 
boys  at  the  ensuing  primary  election.  All  that  is  required 
so  far  as  it  concerns  the  election,  is  to  get  on  the  ticket. 
That  is  equivalent  to  an  election.  These  mobs,  with  such 
an  influence  behind  them  don't  regard  the  laws  any  more 
than  they  do  the  sixth  commandment,  which  says  "thou 
shalt  not  kill."  Consequently  they  grow  bold  and  reckless, 
They  are  not  defiant,  because  no  one  attempts  to  enforce 
the  law,  but  we  are  told  that  in  such  a  community  there  is 
a  regularly  constituted  civil  government,  with  law  enough 
behind  it  to  hang  the  President  of  the  United  States,  should 
his  life  be  required  to  vindicate  it.  This  same  powerful 
law  allows  a  mob  to  take  a  poor  Negro,  charged  with  steal- 
ing a  chicken  or  a  green  ear  of  corn,  and  lynch  him  ;  in 
fact,  it  has  become  so  in  the  South  that  a  man  values  the 
life  of  his  horse  far  beyond  that  of  a  Negro's.  My  inten- 
tion in  writing  this  book  is  to  show  that  if  the  Negro  is  let 
alone  and  treated  fairly  by  politicians,  farmers,  merchants, 
manufacturers,  lawyers,  doctors,  preachers,  and  all  of  the 
business  community  he  will  prove  to  the  world  tiiat  he  is 
just  as  a])le  to  make  himself  a  law-abiding  and  useful  citi- 
zen to  this  Government  and  to  the  people  in  the  South  as 
he  has  made  himself  a  capable,  obedient  and  acceptable 
soldier  to  the  general  Government.  The  Negro  is  here, 
and  he  is  here  to  stay.  lie  is  acclimated  ;  he  is  misceg- 
enated.  Indeed,  he  is  so  favorably  impressed  with  the  good 
ways  of  his  white  neighbors  that  all  the  praying  and  lec- 
turing Bishop  Turner  may  do  from  now  until  doom's  day 
will  not  induce  him  to  go  to  Africa.    We  do  not  claim  that 


all  Negroes  are  exemplary  citizens.  Neither  do  we  claim 
all  white  men  to  be.  We  do  not  brand  all  white  men  as 
ravishers  because  some  are.  Neither  should  all  Negroes 
be  branded  for  the  crime  because  some  are.  All  we  ask  for 
is  justice.  That  politics  have  all  to  do  with  the  present 
condition  of  the  Negro  in  the  South  no  sane  man  will  deny. 
You  gentlemen  of  the  South,  if  you  will  not  allow  the 
Negro  to  vote,  then  be  manly.  Come  forward  and  demand 
the  abrogation  of  the  second  section  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Trusting  that  my  thoughts  may  be  received  as  I  present 
them  without  prejudice,  but  as  a  Negro  who  feels  that  it  is 
time  to  speak  out  concerning  his  race,  and  present  some 
facts  which  strongly  causes  me  to  believe  that  they  have 
a  great  effect  in  demoralizing  and  retarding  the  progress 
of  the  Negro.  Hoping  that  all  fair-minded  men  will  join 
with  me  to  remove  the  causes,  I  am  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant, 

E.  H.  SUTTON. 


TRepro  i^^toblem-XTbeie  is  no 
Begro  Iproblem* 

Get  Out  of  His  Path.     Let  Him  Sink  or  Let  Him  Swim. 


This  misnomer  for  the  outrages  perpetrated  upon  the 
Negro  in  the  South,  has  become  euphonious,  therefore, 
when  a  Negro  is  persecuted  for  his  poHtical  opinion,  or 
lynched  for  a  crime  that  is  laid  at  his  door ;  he  may  have 
committed  it,  or  he  may  not,  the  good  citizens  deplore  the 
unfortunate  act  of  his  neighbors,  if  he  be  one  of  the  coro- 
ner's jury,  he  agrees  with  the  others,  that  the  victim  came 
to  his  death  by  the  hands  of  party  or  parties  unknown  to 
the  jury,  thus  the  so-called  Negro  problem  is  unsolved,  but 
lynching  and  murder  goes  on.  The  thirteenth  amendment 
abolished  slavery.  The  fourteenth  amendment  made  the 
Negro  a  citizen.  And  the  fifteenth  amendment  conferred 
upon  him  the  elective  franchise. 

If  these  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  are  problems,  then  we  have  a  Negro  problem,  but  is 
there  an  unprejudiced  American  who  will  say  these  amend- 
ments are  problems  ?  I  think  not,  they  are  as  easy  to  inter- 
pret as  the  ten  commandments.  When  God  spoke  to  Mos- 
es through  the  burning  bush  and  said :  "Say  to  the  children 
of  Israel,  thou  shalt  not  kill,"  he  meant  it.  Does  any  one 
presume  it  was  a  problem  with  God  as  to  which  offering  he 
should  accept,  that  of  Cain  or  that  of  Abel.  Certainly  not. 
He  accepted  Abel's  offering,  but  Cain  became  jealous  and 


killed  Abel.  The  government  has  accepted  the  offering  of 
the  Negro  Abel ;  Cain,  the  ex-slave  holder,  like  Cain  of  old, 
is  jealous  of  his  Negro  brother  Abel,  who  was  never  known 
to  have  fired  on  the  stars  and  stripes,  nor  never  betrayed 
one  of  the  boys  in  blue.  The  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  and  billions  of  dollars  co 
put  them  on  the  statute  books.  The  purpose  of  the  origina- 
tors of  these  amendments  were  to  robe  the  ex-slave  with  the 
full  right  of  citizenship.  No  doubt,  at  the  time  of  the  pending 
of  these  amendments,  the  debate  showed  a  strong  opposi- 
tion to  them,  but  the  most  prejudiced  minds  at  that  time  did 
not  expect  after  thirty  years  to  see  those  amendments  abso- 
lutely ignored  in  the  South,  in  the  name  of  the  law.  The 
Negro  has  been  sold  at  public  auction ;  he  has  been  legis- 
lated from  the  ballot-box  if  in  a  State,  as  it  was  in  North 
Carolina,  opposition  to  burbon  Democracy  has  control  of 
the  election  machinery,  which  means  a  fair  election  and  an 
honest  count,  the  chivalrous,  dauntless  and  fearless 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  cover  the  ballot-box 
with  Catling  guns  and  other  implements  of  war  and  say 
to  the  Negro :  "You  are  not  wanted  at  the  polls.  Peace 
in  this  community  depends  upon  you  staying  away.  Don't 
mention  any  United  States  laws  here ;  this  States  is  its  own 
sovereign.  What  we  say  goes.  Our  verdict  is — No  Negro 
shall  vote.  The  good  feeling  that  exists  between  the  races 
on  account  of  the  presence  of  this  Catling  gun,  we  want 
to  continue.  If  a  Negro  should  vote  it  will  mar  these  cordial 
feelings,  which  used  to  prevail  between  master  and  his  slave 
before  the  Yankee  came  down  here  and  freed  the  slave  and 


ruined  him  by  giving  him  the  same  rights  at  the  ballot  box 
that  his  master  has ;  the  man  with  red  shirt  behind  that  Gat- 
ling  gun  will  not  allow  it.  We  can  restrain  him  if  the  Negro 
keeps  out  of  town  and  attends  to  his  duty  in  the  field." 

These  are  actual  occurrrences  in  this  boasted 
land  of  freedom — equal  rights  and  justice  to  all 
men.  No  sane  man  will  agree  that  if  a  party  or 
parties  should  band  themselves  together  by  oath  and 
proceed  to  shoot,  murder  and  terrorize  citizens  be- 
cause they  seek  to  exercise  their  constitutional  rights,  is  a 
problem.  Certainly  not,  it  is  mob  law,  supplanted  civil  law, 
and  the  only  problem  is,  how  the  law  officers  who  connive 
and  encourage  lawlessness  can  keep  their  identity  conceal- 
ed from  just  criticism.  Slavery  left  its  curse  upon  the  ex- 
slave,  and  reasonable  men  knew  that  it  would  take  years  of 
constant  training  with  all  the  avenues  of  progress  open  to 
him  to  overcome  Wts  blighting  effect.  The  negro,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  knows  nothing  about  the  Negro  prob- 
lem, and  he  cares  less,  all  he  asks  for  it  fair  treatment,  pay 
him  for  his  work  in  cash  instead  of  store  orders  ;  when  he 
rents  land  on  shares  and  makes  a  good  crop  and  owes  the 
landlord  little  or  no  debt,  don't  purposely  get  into  a  fuss 
with  him  so  that  you  can  have  him  bound  for  court ;  you  be- 
come his  surety ;  just  before  court  meets  you  tell  him  you 
are  sure  if  he  stands  trial  he  will  be  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  a  long  term  in  the  penitentiary.  You  advised  him  to 
leave — good  advice  it  is,  for  he  is  just  as  sure  to  be  convic- 
ted as  the  court  is  to  meet,  but  what  has  become  of  his  crop  ? 
Does  his  wife  and  children  get  it.  Oh  no,  the  landlord 
has  it.    I  know  of  several  such  cases  of  my  personal  knowl- 
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edge.  If  such  outrages  are  problems,  then  I  confess  we 
have  a  Negro  problem.  Is  this  fair  treatment  of  the  Negro, 
whose  long  duration  in  slavery  deformed  his  body,  warped 
his  judgment,  dwarfed  his  intellectual  capacity  and  free- 
dom found  him  almost  a  mental  wreck  ?  This  victim  of 
slavery  thirty  years  ago,  is  to-day  the  prey  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  his  condition.  We  well  remember  the  re- 
consruction  times,  how  the  fourteenth  amendment  was  re- 
ceived in  the  .South,  and  baptized  with  the  blood  of  white 
and  colored  Republicans  because  they  believed  that  the  se- 
ceded States  should  come  back  into  the  union  as  prescribed 
by  the  fourteenth  amendment.  That  there  should  be  one 
union,  one  flag,  one  country,  one  people,  all  serving  one 
God,  for  these  sentiments  thousands  of  innocent  and  law 
abiding  citizens  of  both  races  in  the  South  has  been  slain, 
those  very  people  who  are  perpetuating  these  crimes  claim 
that  they  are  solving  the  Negro  problem.  They  had  it  solv- 
ed in  Virginia  until  Gen.  Mahone  and  Readjusterism 
brought  the  negro  into  political  prominence,  then  the  Dan- 
ville riot  was  necessary  to  resolve  it.  They  had  it  pretty 
well  solved  in  North  Carolina  until  Butler  and  Populistism 
brought  the  Negro  to  the  front,  then  the  Wilmington,  N. 
C.  riot  was  necessary  to  unravel  the  problem.  This  Negro 
problem  depends  upon  the  community  and  the  activity  of 
the  Negro  in  politics,  if  in  a  community  where  old  buck,  the 
mule  and  the  Negro  who  works  him,  neither  of  them  knows 
anything  about  politics,  but  attend  strictly  to  their  field 
duty,  there  is  no  Negro  problem.  We  have  a  good  mule 
and  faithful  Negro,  neither  of  them  disturb  the  equanimity 
of  the  Democratic  party  by  their  unwholesome  presence  at 
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the  polls ;  in  another  community,  if  the  Negro  is  aggressive, 
alert,  and  active  in  politics,  the  Democrats  have  a  serious 
Negro  problem  to  solve ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  solving  the 
problem  that  baffles  their  Solomonic  minds,  but  the  mode 
of  procedure,  that  is  to  say,  can  we  intimidate  him  and  solve 
it,  or  will  it  be  necessary  to  kill  a  few  of  them,  whichever  is 
requisite  we  will  do.  The  ballot  box  must  be  kept  absolute- 
ly free  from  Negro  polution,  therefore,  we  will  purge  it  with 
his  blood.  The  ex-slave  holder  has  never  accepted  the  re- 
sults of  the  war  which  carried  with  them  the  emancipation 
and  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Negro.  In  proof  of  this  as- 
sertion, we  need  to  call  to  mind  the  teachers  who  came  from 
the  North  to  teach  the  Negro,  these  teachers  were  angels  of 
peace  on  a  mission  of  mercy,  they  were  white  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who  meant  no  more  harm  to  the  Southern  peo- 
ple than  the  missionary  who  carries  the  gospel  to  the  heath- 
en Chinaman,  but  were  they  cordially  received  by  the 
whites  ?  Oh,  no ;  they  were  ostracised,  they  were  intimidat- 
ed, they  were  outraged  by  the  Kuklux  Klan ;  the  school- 
houses  in  which  they  taught  were  burned ;  those  with  whom 
the  teachers  boarded  were  intimidated  and  terrorized,  and 
for  their  own  safety  had  to  turn  the  teachers  out  of  doors. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  which  the  philanthropists 
of  the  North  sent  South  to  build  school  houses,  churches, 
and  other  buildings  for  the  benefit  of  the  freeman,  went  up 
in  smoke  and  flame  from  the  torch  of  the  Kuklux  Klan. 
God  is  merciful,  and  he  has  extended  it  most  bountifully  to 
the  Southern  people,  I  mean  the  white  people,  who  have  for 
two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  years  visited  all  manner  of 
cruelties  upon  the  Negro,  though  he  has  submitted  to  them 
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and  trust  in  God  that  the  time  will  come,  when  conscience 
and  humane  feeling  will  supplant  prejudice,  and  right  will 
take  the  place  of  wrong.  He  is  still  trusting  and  wait- 
ing, though  thousands  have  been  slain  innocently  and 
thousands  more  will  be  slain,  still  the  time  will  come,  when 
the  God  of  justice  will  call  a  halt — was  it  a  problem,  to  os- 
tracise, intimidate  and  whip  teachers  who  came  South  to 
teach  the  Negro?  Was  it  a  problem  to  burn  their  school 
houses  and  churches?  Was  it  a  problem  to  shoot  white  men 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  Negro  and  taught  him  to  become 
a  good  citizen,  and  exercise  the  right  of  franchise?  Was  it 
a  problem  to  ostracise  the  Southern  white  man  who  assisted 
him,  and  call  them  scalawags,  if  what  I  have  mentioned  are 
problems,  then  we  have  a  Negro  problem.  Why  continue 
this  sophistry.  It  is  a  fact,  and  the  civilized  world  knows 
that  the  persecution  of  the  Negro  in  the  South  by  the  whites 
is  hatred  produced  by  jealousy.  Is  there  a  State  in  the 
South,  not  excepting  South  Carolina,  that  the  whites  are 
really  afraid  that  the  Negro  will  dominate?  Certainly  not. 
Why  then  do  they  keep  up  the  Negro  bugaboo?  The  first 
important  reason  is  by  doing  so  it  keeps  up  the  race  hatred. 
Between  the  poor  white  man  and  the  Negro,  if  this  blina 
monster  hatred  were  captured  by  racial  affiliation  and  ho- 
mogeneous assimilation,  the  poor  white  man  and  the  Negro 
would  combine  pplitically  and  control  affairs,  therefore  it  is 
requisite  that  the  ex-slave  holder  and  his  class  keep  up  a 
race  feud,  thereby  he  trains  the  poor  white  man  to  aspire  to 
suppress  any  aspiration  the  Negro  may  have,  eager  to  keep 
the  Negro  in  what  he  presumes  to  be  his  place ;  he  will  vote 
for  any  proposition  the  ex-slave  holder  may  submit,  having 
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for  its  purpose  the  disfranchisement  of  the  Negro  his  man- 
ipulation makes  the  poor  white  man  his  pohtical  slave  and 
fix  the  negro  so  that  he  is  of  no  service  to  either.  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  lead- 
ers of  the  Democracy  in  the  South  are  ex-slave  holders  or 
sons  of  ex-slave  holders. 

Immediately  after  the  war  the  poor  white  man  sought 
the  political  company  of  the  Negro,  and  it  was  accepted 
most  cordially.  The  fourteenth  amendment  interfered 
with  old  bosses'  elective  franchisement,  hence  he  could  not 
participate  until  he  answered  several  questions,  some  of 
them  were  stubborn,  and  he  could  not  readily  answer  them. 
You  speak  of  the  poor  white  man,  was  not  he  in  the  South- 
ern army,  too  ?  Well,  yes.  How  was  he  about  answering 
questions  that  were  put  to  him  about  his  future  behavior  as 
a  citizen?  He  answered  them  without  hesitation.  He  had 
nothing  when  he  went  into  the  army,  he  was  promised  a 
mule  and  forty  acres  of  land,  he  was  not  certain  whether 
it  would  be  in  Wall  street,  N.  Y.,  or  Bunker  Hill,  Mass.,  all 
he  knew  he  was  promised  a  mule  and  the  land.  He  came 
out  of  the  army  with  less  than  he  had  when  he  went  in, 
because  he  lost  his  health.  He  saw  an  opportunity  of  being 
some  one  by  becoming  reconciled  unto  Uncle  Sam.  He 
grasped  the  opportunity  and  started  with  the  Negro  to 
shape  matters,  the  Negro  accepting  him  as  a  leader.  It  was 
too  much  for  the  ex-slave  holder — he  called  the  poor  white 
man  a  scalawag,  a  Negro  lover,  who  was  leading  the  Ne- 
gro against  the  interest  of  the  better  class  of  white  people. 
The  poor  man  had  become  an  of^ce  holder  and  he  liked  It. 
A  great  many  of  them,  though  Southern  men  who  had  worn 
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the  gray,  stood  loyally  by  the  Negro.  The  old  boss  class 
saw  that  ostracism  was  not  a  sufificient  weapon  to  drive  the 
poor  man  from  the  Negro,  therefore,  they  organized  the 
Kuklux  Klan ;  this  notorious  organization  was  not  gotten 
up  to  punish  Negroes.  But  white  men  who  led  Negroes,  the 
Southern  Republicans,  had  in  most  of  the  States  an  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Union  League ;  the  purpose  of  this  or- 
ganization was  to  band  those  together  who  were  friendly  to 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  those  leagues  white  and 
colored  men  were  members.  The  white  men  who  wore  the 
gray  and  the  Negroes  who  wore  the  blue  associated  as  one 
for  one  common  cause.  I  said  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Kukluxes  to  murder  the  Negro  at  first,  but  the  Negro  incur- 
red their  everlasting  hatred  when  he  said:  "I  will  not 
abandon  my  leader  and  leave  him  at  your  mercy."  These 
Kuklux  began  to  send  notices  to  the  white  Republicans 
telling  them  they  must  not  visit  the  Union  League,  they 
must  not  be  caught  with  any  political  club,  nor  convention, 
nor  any  other  assembly  where  Negroes  meet  for  political 
purpose.  At  the  head  of  the  notices  were  grotesque  pict- 
ures reperesenting  death  and  a  coffin,  when  these  notices 
were  exhibited  in  the  league  the  members  pledged  their 
lives  a  protection  for  their  leaders,  consequently  the  colored 
Republicans  formed  themselves  into  companies  of  escorts 
and  accompanied  their  leaders  to  their  homes,  and  would 
stand  guard  to  prevent  the  Kuklux  from  doing  them  any 
harm. 

Just  think  of  it,  greater  love  has  no  man  than. he  who 
gave  his  life  for  a  friend,  the  Negro  who  is  the  leader  of  this 
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safety  guard,  has  recently  doffed  the  blue  and  left  Uncle 
Sam's  service,  the  men  whose  welfare  he  is  concerned 
about,  was  in  the  rebel  army,  fighting  to  keep  him  and  his 
race  into  slavery,  but  have  accepted  the  results  of  the  war  in 
good  faith,  and  started  out  to  teach  the  Negro  the  duty  of  a 
citizen.  For  this  their  lives  have  been  threatened,  the  devo- 
tion of  the  Negro  to  his  leader  challenged  the  admira- 
tion of  the  Kukluxes,  and  it  was  some  time  before  they  must- 
ered up  courage  enough  to  hurt  the  Negro,  but  the  un- 
swerving loyalty  and  dauntless  courage,  which  the  Negro 
demonstrated  for  his  white  leader  were  more  than  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Kukluxes  could  tolerate,  therefore,  order  were 
given  to  go  ahead  and  solve  the  Negro  problem  by  shooting 
down  Negroes  and  their  friends,  and  intimidate  the  women, 
if  you  find  one  who  will  not  be  intimidated,  kill  her  ;this  great 
problem  must  be  solved.  We  will  spare  neither  time,  money 
nor  life,  as  professors  we  know  our  business,  this  is  not  a 
problem  that  requires  a  mathematical  solution,  but  a  shot 
gun.  We  do  not  take  our  scholars  to  the  black  board  and 
instruct  them  how  to  work  out  this  great  Negro  problem. 
We  are  unknown  to  the  students  whom  we  volunteer  to 
chaperon.  We  were  in  disguise  when  they  fell  victims  to 
our  shot  gun  solution,  and  they  will  know  us  when  we  all 
shall  have  appeared  before  the  great  rewarding  judge  of  the 
universe  with  our  fingers  reeking  with  the  blood  of  our 
innocent  victims.  He  will  point  us  out  as  the  ones  who 
are  guilty  of  the  most  hideous  crimes  ever  perpetrated  in 
all  Christendom.  As  witnesses  he  will  summons  Eliza  Pink- 
ston's  child,  whose  throat  was  cut  by  the  Kukluxes  in 
Louisiana,  in  1876,  and  Baker  the  postmaster  at  Lake  City, 
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wS.  C,  and  his  children,  who  were  murdered  because  Presi- 
dent McKinley  appointed  him  Postmaster,  and  thousands 
of  others  who  were  students  in  the  Kukluxes  University  by 
compulsion.  I  thank  God  that  we  all  will  have  to  stand  be- 
fore him,  that  the  color  of  the  skin  nor  the  kinks  of  the 
hair  will  not  prejudice  him,  but  each  will  have  justice  meted 
out  as  he  deserves  it. 

When  the  papers  of  the  Northern  States,  in  the  early 
seventies  used  to  criticise  the  Southern  outrages,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Southern  Democracy  would  say,  let  us  alone.  We 
understand  the  Negro  and  the  Negro  understands  us ;  if  you 
Northern  people  will  let  us  handle  the  Negro,  all  will  be 
peace  and  harmony.  President  Hayes  took  them  at  their 
word,  and  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  withdrew 
United  States  troops  from  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina, 
and  said  to  the  Southern  people,  in  so  many  words :  "I  will 
take  the  federal  hedge  from  around  the  Negro,  you  held 
him  two  hundred  and  forty-five  years  in  slavery.  We  of  the 
North  have  freed  him,  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
places  upon  you  gentlemen  a  great  responsibility.  You 
have  by  your  oath,  solemnly  pledged  to  carry  them  out ; 
therefore,  I,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  do  decree  that  all  the 
Federal  troops  immediately  leave  the  States  of  Louisiana 
and  South  Carolina,  and  by  these  greeting  know  ye  all,  the 
Southern  people,  that  the  Negro  and  the  ballot-box  has 
been  turned  over  to  you."  Solve  the  problem  which  is  caus- 
ing you  so  many  sleepless  nights  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Playes,  no  doubt  thought  that  this  course  would 
mitigate  the  feelings  in  the  South,  aroused  during  the  Pres- 
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idential  campaign  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six, 
whether  he  was  right  or  not,  subsequent  events  speak  for 
themselves.  I  imagine  that  the  colloquy,  which  took  place 
between  Mr.  Hayes  and  the  Southern  leaders  in  regard  to 
moving  the  troops  from  the  South,  was  similar  to  that  which 
took  place  between  God  and  Satan  when  the  sons  of  God 
came  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord  and  the  Lord 
said  unto  Satan :  "Whence  comest  thou  ?"  Then  Satan  an- 
swered and  said :  "P>om  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and 
from  walking  up  and  down  in  it,"  and  the  Lord  said  unto 
Satan :  "Hast  thou  considered  my  servant  Job,  that  there 
is  none  like  him  in  the  earth,  a  perfect  and  upright  man,  one 
that  feareth  God  and  escheweth  evil,"  then  Satan  answered 
the  Lord  and  said:  "Doth  Job  fear  God  for  naught,  hast 
thou  not  made  a  hedge  about  him  and  about  his  house,  and 
about  all  that  he  hath,  on  every  side?  Thou  has  blessed  the 
work  of  his  hands,  and  liis  substance  is  increased  in  the  land, 
but  put  forth  thine  hand  now  and  touch  all  that  he  hath,  and 
he  will  curse  thee  to  thy  face;"  and  the  Lord  said  unto 
Satan :  "Behold  all  that  he  hath  is  in  thy  power  only  upon 
himself,  put  not  forth  thine  hand."  So  Satan  went  forth  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

The  good  book  tells  us  how  Job  suffered.  His  friends 
came  to  console  him,  but  Job  stuck  to  his  integrity.  Job 
cursed  the  day  he  was  born.  He  said :  "Let  the  day  perish 
wherein  I  was  born,  and  the  night  in  which  it  was  said  there 
is  a  man-child  conceived,"  but  he  would  not  sin  against 
God.  Job  said,  "God  hath  delivered  me  to  the  ungodly  and 
turned  me  over  into  the  hands  of  the  wicked."  His  pains 
were  so  excruciating,  his  groans  were  so  distressful,  that 
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his  wife  said  unto  him :  "Dost  thou  still  retain  thine  integ- 
rity. Curse  God  and  die,"  but  he  said  unto  her,  "thou  speak- 
est  as  one  of  the  foolish  women  speaketh.  What !  Shall  we 
receive  good  at  the  hands  of  God  and  shall  we  not  receive 
evil  ?"  This  narrative  of  Job  portrays  the  present  condition 
of  the  Negro  in  the  South.  His  wife  has  said  to  him,  seeing 
that  you  are  being  continually  persecuted  because  you  es- 
pouse the  principles  of  the  Republican  party,  that  those  who 
gave  you  the  ballot  box  has  left  you  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Kuklux  Klan,  and  they  are  growing  more  desperate  at 
every  recurring  election,  why  do  you  contend  against  such 
fearful  odds  ?  The  courts  are  against  you,  the  election  of^- 
cers  are  against  you.  Prejudice  which  has  so  clouded  the 
Democratic  party,  that  an  eye  of  justice  cannot  penetrate  it 
makes  your  elevation  to  manhood  by  the  way  of  the  ballot 
box  impossible.  Curse  the  Republican  party  and  leave  it. 
His  reply  is,  "I  was  a  slave,  whiped  as  dumb  brute,  sold  as 
chattle  property,  my  wife  was  forced  against  her  will  to 
yield  to  the  uncontrollable  lust  of  the  old  boss,  and  if  I  pro- 
tested I  was  murderously  assaulted  and  sold  from  the  plan- 
tation." 

The  Republican  party  intended  to  do  away  with  this 
state  of  afifairs,  although  I  am  persecuted,  although  my  po- 
litical associates  have  fallen  victims  to  the  political  assas- 
sin's bullet ;  still,  I  will  support  the  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  though  the  enemy  slay  me.  These  are  undoubt- 
edly the  sentiments  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Negroes  in  the 
South,  you  may  burn  him  alive,  you  lynch  him  for  a  trivial 
offense,  you  may  pursue  him  into  the  swamps  and  turn  your 
hellish  bloodhounds  loose  upon  him  to  torture  and  lacerate 
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his  flesh ;  he  will  proclaim  to  his  dying  day,  that  he  owes 
his  allegiance  and  gratitude  to  the  people  of  the  North,  and 
to  them  he  will  look  for  help. 

The  Negro  is  not  responsible  for  his  emancipation, 
neither  is  he  responsible  for  his  present  condition.  If  the 
Negro  who  had  done  nothing  when  he  was  emancipated 
and  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  had  been  allowed  to 
paddle  his  own  canoe  as  foreigners  who  sought  and  found 
under  the  American  flag,  religious  toleration,  free  speech, 
protection  to  life,  liberty  and  property — I  say  if  the  Negro 
had  been  accorded  these  rights  and  had  failed  with  all  the 
favorable  opportunities  in  his  favor  to  demonstrate  his  abil- 
ity to  cope  with  the  conditions  as  they  presented  themselves, 
we  would  not  hesitate  to  join  with  our  enemies  and  say,  we 
have  a  real  Negro  problem,  that  his  color  has  no  more  to 
do  with  his  presence  at  the  ballot-box  in  South  Carolina 
than  it  has  to  do  with  his  presence  at  the  ballot  box  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, that  a  colored  U.  S.  Postmaster  is  as  safe  in 
Lake  City,  S.  C,  as  in  Boston,  Mass.,  that  the  Jim  Crow 
car  is  as  strange  to  people  of  Georgia  as  it  is  to  the 
people  of  New  York,  that  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
would  no  more  think  about  making  Negroes  ride  in  a  Jim 
Crow  car  that  are  exclusively  for  them,  but  when  the  cars 
for  the  whites  are  filled  they  push  themselves  into  the  Ne- 
gro's Jim  Crow  car,  but  the  Negro  must  wait  if  his  car  is 
full  until  the  next  train  comes  along,  although  the  outgoing 
train  has  not  a  passenger  in  the  coach  that  is  allotted  to  the 
whites.  No,  no,  we  have  no  more  of  this  kind  of  treatment  of 
the  Negro  in  North  Carolina  than  you  in  New  Hampshire. 
The  judges  in  Mississippi  knows  no  color  when  a  Negro  is 
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arraigned  before  his  high  jtidicialship,  prejudice  is  a  for- 
eigner if  fifty  Negroes  testify  for  the  defense  who  is  a  Negro, 
and  one  white  man  against  him,  the  verdict  is  invariably 
guilty,  to  acquit  would  be    setting    a    bad    precedent.     Of 
course,  the  Negro  has  just  such  justice  meted  out  to  him  in 
the  Northern  and  Western  States,  so  you  see  that  we  are 
impartial  in  our  treatment  of  him.  As  long  as  I  preside  over 
this   court,   no   man   who   is   brought  before   it  shall   have 
cause  to  complain  of  injustice,  my  purpose  is  to  show  to 
the  Negro  that  he  can  get  as  much  justice  before  this  court 
as  he  can  before  a  court  of  his  friends  up  North.     Thomas 
Jones  you  stand  convicted  before  this  court  of  stealing  a 
chicken,  the  property  of  Mr.  Amos  James,  which  he  values 
at  twenty-five  cents,  the  sentence  of  this  court  is  that  you 
be  taken  to  the  State  penitentiary  for  the  term  of  five  years, 
that  the  warden  of  the  aforesaid  institution  hire  you  out  to 
some  prosperous  farmer,  owing  to  your  previous  good  rec- 
ord, which  Mr.  Johnson  testified  to,  the  court  has  been  in- 
duced to  be  lenient  to  you.  This  narrative  is  not  a  fiction  nor 
imagination  of  the  brain,  but  actual  facts.     I  have  known 
instances  where  a  worthless,  notorious  Negro  ought  to  have 
been  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  and  honest  and  industrious 
colored  citizens  tried  to  have  him  imprisoned  because  his 
imprisonment  would  be  a  protection  to  the  race     and  im- 
provement to  the  community,  but  he  is  the  pet  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic boss,  he  is  very  valuable,  he  keeps  the  boss  posted 
as  to  what  goes  on  among  the  Negroes,  therefore,  he  is  an 
important  person.    We  hear  of  all  this  talk  about  the  vicious 
Negroes  of  today  and  his   crimes — please  do  not  under- 
stand me  to  countenance  crime ;  I  abhor  it.     It  is  true  that 
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I  was  persecuted,  and  by  false  swearing.  I  was  more  than 
once  imprisoned,  but  that  man  is  not  Hving  or  dead  who 
would  say  today  that  I  committed  any  crime  that  would 
have  justified  one  minute's  imprisonment.  Still,  when  I 
know  of  so  many  others  who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  what 
I  was  imprisoned,  namely,  the  support  of  the  Republican 
party,  I  thank  God  that  I  got  along  as  well  as  I  did.  Now 
let  us  revert  to  the  crimes  of  the  Negro  during  the  Civil 
War,  when  Old  blaster  was  to  the  front  fighting  to  tighten 
the  shackles  of  slavery  upon  his  limbs.  Where  was  Old 
Mistress  and  her  children?  At  home.  In  whose  care? 
In  the  care  of  the  slave.  What  did  the  slave  do?  He 
worked  on  the  plantation,  raised  produce  to  feed  his  Mis- 
tress and  her  children,  in  many  cases  the  Master  fell  in 
battle,  his  remains  were  sent  home,  and  the  only  pall  bearers 
to  accompany  his  remains  to  the  last  resting  place  in  the 
churchyard  and  drop  a  tear  of  condolence  was  the  slave.  He 
knew  his  master  died  fighting  to  perpetuate  his  misery,, 
and  to  continue  liis  abject  slavery,  biit  the  sunshine  of  his 
congenial  nature  shared  the  sorrows  of  his  Mistress,  and  he 
is  found  at  the  grave  weeping  with  her.  He  is  knoAvn  to 
have  moved  his  Mistress  and  her  valuables  to  the  swamps 
to  evade  the  invading  Federal  army,  and  at  her  entreaty 
he  remained  with  her.  He  neither  deserted  nor  betrayed 
her,  and  the  historian  has  yet  the  first  case  of  an  outrage 
to  record.  Eminent  educators  hold  that  education  destroys 
viciousness,  cultivates  the  mental  faculty,  smoothes  un- 
couthness  and  makes  a  polished  mind ;  but  if  we  are  to 
believe  what  our  critics  in  the  South  say  about  the  Negro 
education  has  just  the  opposite  effect — it  makes  him  shift- 
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less,  brutish,  uncouth,  unmanly,  and  generally  useless.  We 
would  plead  guilty  to  these  indictments  had  not  the  grand 
inquest  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  rendered  such 
a  verdict,  that  it  might  permanently  level  the  Negro  intel- 
lectually with  his  old  Master's  stock.  Until  our  critics  set 
aside  that  old  verdict  and  give  us  a  fair  and  impartial  trial, 
under  the  new  order  of  things,  we  shall  continue  to  demur. 
We  see  from  the  public  press  that  Prof.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington has  been,  and  now  is,  wrestling  with  the  so-called 
Negro  problem.  I  have  not  the  clipping  before  me,  but  the 
Professor  advises  the  Negro  to  make  friends  with  the  South- 
ern white  man,  with  whom  he  has  to  live.  The  Professor 
seems  to  think  that  death  lurks  in  the  ballot  box  for  the 
Negro,  therefore,  he  would  not  advise  him  to  go  too  near  it. 
The  Professor  did  not  say  so,  but  one  would  infer  that  the 
disease  is  political  diphtheria,  and  its  victims  are  colored 
Republicans,  and  as  to  mortality,  that  depends  altogether 
how  many  get  near  the  box.  I  believe  for  two  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  years  the  Negro  has  been  very  anxious  to 
make  the  Southern  white  man  his  friend.  That  he  has  not 
succeeded  is  no  fault  of  his.  The  Southern  white  man 
seems  to  have  cultivated  a  friendship  for  the  females  of  the 
Negro  race.  I  could  tell  you  something  I  know  along  this 
line,  and  more  than  once  have  I  wished  that  he  would  love 
Dinah  less  and  me  more.  I  have  several  marks  that  I  will 
carry  to  my  grave  which  I  got  by  trying  to  convince  my 
white  friend  that  I  did  not  approve  of  his  affection  for 
Dinah.  I  think  we  have  about  two  millions,  five  hundred 
thousand  mulattoes,  miscegenation  seems  to  have  gotten  in 
its  work.     If  our  enemies  who  are  talking  race  problem, 
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studying  race  problem,  were  as  friendly  to  the  male  portion 
of  the  race  as  they  are  to  the  female,  we  would  never  hear 
any  more  about  the  Negro  problem,  nor  the  Jim  Crow  car. 

As  I  said  before,  if  the  white  man  in  the  South  is  not  a 
friend  of  the  Negro,  it  is  no  fault  of  the  Negro.  There  is 
one  thing  as  sure  as  light  follows  darkness,  sweetness  fol- 
lows bitterness,  joy  follows  sadness ;  just  as  sure  as  these 
good  qualities  follow  the  bad ;  just  so  sure  will  the  Negro 
ever  feel  grateful  to  the  North  for  his  emancipation.  Some 
of  our  apostles  of  peace,  harmony  and  good  will  to  the  races 
believe  it  to  be  in  the  interest  of  peace  for  the  Negro  to 
ignore  the  valor  of  the  Northern  soldier ;  to  deny  that  there 
was  a  massacre  at  Fort  Pillow ;  that  there  was  once  a  rebel- 
lion to  put  it  down ;  that  the  thirty-seventh  Congress  passed 
a  law  authorizing  the  enlistment  of  Negroes  in  the  Union 
army,  that  the  wives  and  children  of  those  who  would  enlist 
shall  forever  be  free.  To  ask  him  to  forget  these  historical 
facts  is  almost  like  asking  him  to  forget  the  existence  of 
a  God.  The  Negro  will  reverence  the  name  of  Lincoln  as 
long  as  the  stars  and  stripes  float  to  the  breeze.  He  will  look 
to  the  North  as  his  tried  and  true  friend  as  long  as  the 
mariner's  needle  points  to  the  North  star,  these  may  be  un- 
pleasant reminiscences.  But  let  my  right  hand  forget  its 
cunning  and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if  I 
should  ever  fail  to  proclaim  it  aloud. 

When  one  is  struggling  to  make  an  honest  living,  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  all  honorable  citizens  to  encourage 
such  a  person  or  persons,  for  their  success  means  that  the 
public  will  not  be  loaded  with  a  charge,  nor  the  taxpayers 
burdened  to  care  for  worthless  persons.    Among  the  many 
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cases  in  Cliowen  county,  N.  C,  where  Negroes  got  little  or 
no  wages,  I  wish  to  mention  one  particular  case;  that  of 
Alollie  Nixon.  This  young  woman  who  was  smart  and  in- 
dustrious, had  two  children  in  1880.  This  woman  was  hired 
by  a  v/hite  man  to  work  on  his  farm  at  the  lucrative  salary  of 
two  dollars  per  month,  and  board  herself  and  two  children 
out  of  her  salary.  We  will  allow  26  working  days  to  the 
month,  that  would  give  Mollie  per  day  7  9-13  cents.  Here 
is  a  Negro  problem  that  concerns  one  individual.  Meat 
was  selling  at  12  and  15  cents  per  pound,  lard  at  10  and  12 
cents  per  poimd,  sugar,  8  and  10  cents  per  pound,  flour  4 
and  5  cents  per  pound,  corn  meal,  the  old  standby  for  the 
farm  hands,  20  and  25  cents  per  peck ;  herrings,  which  is 
considered  a  cheap  food  article,  12  cents  per  dozen.  With 
Mollie  it  was  a  real  mathematical  problem,  how  she  could 
work  one  month  before  she  could  get  the  two  dollars  and 
feed  herself  and  children  during  the  month.  To  steal  and  get 
caught,  she  would  certainly  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary ;  if 
she  left  the  farm  to  try  to  get  a  morsel  during  the  day  she 
would  be  discharged.  As  I  said,  she  got  the  rate  of  79-13 
cents  per  day  for  26  working  days  (Sunday  not  included). 
That  being  the  Lord's  day,  I  presume  she  fasted  and  prayed. 

I  mention  this  case  that  you  may  see  for  yourself  some 
of  the  disadvantages  that  the  Negro  has  to  contend  against. 

There  is  a  great  hue  and  cry  about  Negroes  leaving 
the  plantations  and  flocking  into  the  towns  in  the  South. 
What  else  were  they  to  do,  the  landlord  would  not  give  him 
a  show  for  half  a  chance  to  live.  Permit  me  here  to  say  what 
I  say  about  the  Negro  and  the  landlords  I  say  from  personal 
knowledge.     I  worked  in  the  cotton  field,  I  worked  in  the 
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nperland,  lumber  camps,  and  I  also  worked  in  the  cypress 
swamps,  therefore,  as  a  common  laborer,  having  worked 
side  by  side  with  these  people,  I  can  write  from  knowledge, 
not  from,  hearsay,  and  not  from  an  imagination  of  the  mind. 

After  the  war,  very  few  Negroes  who  were  on  the  farms 
left  them  imless  his  old  master  had  been  extremely  cruel  to 
him ;  where  he  had  been  treated  partially  kind  he  was  wil- 
ling to  remain  on  the  farm  and  make  the  best  of  the  situa- 
tion. Some  of  the  landowners  dealt  fairly  with  him,  what 
he  made  he  got  his  share,  others  robbed  him  year  after  year, 
until  the  Negro  became  restless  and  sought  to  become  ten- 
ants of  the  landlord  who  was  doing  justice  to  his  tenants; 
consequently  this  good  landlord  had  more  applications 
for  homes  on  his  plantation  than  he  could  accommodate; for 
the  sake  of  getting  a  home  with  the  good  farmer,  tenants 
have  been  known  to  offer  terms  more  favorable  to  the  farni- 
er  than  those  the  present  tenants  were  working  under;  of 
coiu'se  the  farmer  was  after  getting  all  he  could  for  as  little 
as  possible.  Such  offers  were  generally  accepted.  When  a 
Negro  left  a  farm  on  account  of  bad  treatment  he  generally 
circulated  the  fact  among  others,  and  it  was  hard  for  that 
mean  farmer  to  get  tenants. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  plantation  Negro 
was  not  favorable  to  city  and  town  life.  First ;  He  knew 
every  night  were  he  was  going  to  sleep,  namely,  in  the  old 
log  cabin.  Second ;  lie  had  a  job  from  January  to  January, 
and  his  mind  was  contented.  Third ;  He  had  not  been  used 
to  loafing  and  was  contented  to  work,  if  he  only  got  half  pay 
for  his  service.  Fourth ;  City  life  was  not  congenial  to  his 
training.  He  was  not  used  to  paying  rent,  buying  wood,  veg- 
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the  farm  ;  therefore,  with  Httle  encouragement  and  fair  treat- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Soutliern  land  owner,  he  would  have 
been  contented  on  the  farm  and  the  South  would  have  been 
fifty  per  cent,  better  off  than  she  is  from  an  agricultural 
standpoint.  It  is  all  nonsense  for  the  Southern  land  owners 
to  sav  that  the  Negro  is  keeping  immigration  out  of  the 
South. 

There  is  no  class  of  people  on  God's  green  earth  that 
would  tolerate  the  domineering  spirit  of  the  slave  driving 
slaveocracy  of  the  South,  as  the  Negro  has,  and  is  tolerat- 
ing. Why  does  he  talces  things  so  easy?  Because  he  is 
used  to  the  red  hot  .Southern  gentleman.  Take  the  Negro 
out  of  the  South  and  in  a  few  years  Governor  Chandler 
would  be  hunting  deers  within  the  corporate  limits  of  At- 
lanta. I  have  talked  with  him  and  he  would  lament  when 
speaking  of  how  he  was  robbed  year  after  year  of  all  that 
he  raised  on  the  farm,  until  he  was  forced  into  the  city  to 
loaf  and  starve. 

I  know  the  time  when  it  v/as  hard  to  get  servant  girls 
to  do  house  work  in  some  of  the  towns  in  the  South,  they 
used  to  get  a  good  price  for  their  work  on  the  farm  and 
nights  and  Sundays,  therefore  they  preferred  the  farm  to 
house  worli  as  long  as  they  could  eke  out  a  meagre  exist- 
ence they  stuck  at  it.  Now,  as  to  leaving  the  plantation  for 
the  city,  he  was  forced  to  alternate  or  stay  on  the  farm  and 
work  from  year  to  year  and  starve  or  go  into  the  city  and 
take  the  chance  of  living  by  picking  up  odd  jobs  or  starve. 
'.His  position  was  similar  to  that  of  the  four  lepers  who 
v»rere  driven  out  of  the  City  of  Samaria.    When  the  Syrian 
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army  laid  sie^e  on  the  city,  these  lepers  were  sitting  at  the 
gate  of  the  city,  beyond  them  was  the  Syrian  army,  arrayed 
in  armor  bright ;  the  people  in  the  city  took  no  thought 
of  these  lepers,  communication  from  the  outside  was  cut 
completely  cut  off.     Famine  was  pinching  the  inhabitants, 
hunger  was  emaciating  their  frames,  the  cries  of  the  dis- 
tressed had  distracted  their  minds.  When  all  hope  seemed  to 
have  gone,  said  one  to  the  others  :  "Why  sit  we  here  until  we 
die?    Tf  we  say  we  will  enter  into  the  city,  then  the  famine 
is  in  the  city,  and  we  shall  die  there.     If  we  sit  still  here,  we 
die  also.    Now,  therefore,  come  and  let  us  fall  unto  the  host 
of  the  Syrians,  if  they  save  us  alive  we  shall  live,  and  if  they 
kill  us,  we  shall  but  die."    Happily  for  the  lepers  when  they 
got  to  the  camp  of  Syria,  they  foimd  the  Syrians  gone,  they 
left  plenty  for  them  and  their  friends  in  the  city.    After  they 
had  feasted  they  went    to  the  city  and  told  the  people  that 
there  was  plenty  of  food  outside  of  the  city  for  them.    The 
God  that  put  the  Syrians  to  flight,  and  caused  them  to  leave 
food  for  the  hungry  Samarians,  is  the  same  God  today. 

From  the  actions  of  some  of  our  preachers  and  their 
congregation,  I  have  almost  been  persuaded  to  believe 
that  the  God  whom  we  worship  is  poor  and  more  in  need 
than  the  God  whom  the  whites  worship. 

We  always  seem  to  be  working  up  some  scheme  which 
has  for  its  purpose  to  help  God  and  his  cause  instead  of  we, 
as  his  servants,  trusting  in  him.  Ask  of  him  what  he  would 
have  us  do,  and  do  it.  We  start  out  by  telling  him  his  church 
needs  money,  and  we  are  going  to  get  it  by  breaking  the 
fourth  Commandment,  which  says :  "Remember  the  Sab- 
bath Day,  to  keep  it  holy,"  by  giving  a  Sunday  excursion  to 
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some  devilish  resort  to  raise  it  to  help  along  the  cause  of 
God.  I  cannot  believe  that  God  approves  of  such.  If  we  had 
as  much  real  religion  as  we  have  surface  religion,  we  would 
have  no  cause  to  appeal  to  President  McKinley  nor  any 
other  man  for  that,  and  ask  him  to  interpose  to  stop  lynch- 
ing in  the  South. 

God  would  thunder  to  those  people  as  he  did  to  the  Is- 
raelites, when  he  spoke  from  Mount  Sinai.  The  children 
of  Israel  were  so  much  frightened  that  they  said  to  Moses, 
"Do  not  let  God  speak  to  us  any  more,  if  he  wants  to  speak 
to  us  again,  let  him  speak  to  you,  and  you  to  us." 

It  is  time  for  the  Negro  to  take  this  matter  of  serving 
Christ  more  sincere  and  serious.  Emotional  and  surface  re- 
ligion has  served  its  purpose ;  as  we  grow  intelligent,  more 
real  and  natural  deeds  are  expected  of  us,  hence,  ignorance 
in  the  pulpit  is  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help  to  our 
progress,  more  a  curse  than  a  blessing.  I  have  in  my 
mind's  eye,  several  gentlemen  who  claimed  and  proclaimed 
to  the  world  that  they  were  messengers  of  Christ  commis- 
sioned b}^  him,  and  ordained  by  man  to  preach  Christ's  gos- 
pel, they  had  charge  of  churches,  they  preached  as  with 
cloven  tongues  of  fire,  but  there  was  one  thing  lacking,  that 
was  the  fire  which  John  the  Baptist  spoke.  What  is  the 
conseciuence?  Bigger  renegades,  rascals  and  drunkards 
never  entered  a  barroom  than  these  ex-preachers  who 
make  the  barroom  their  headc|uarters  and  its  paralyzing 
spirits  their  constant  companion.  These  preachers  have  left 
a  blotch  on  the  record  of  our  progress  which  only  time 
alone  can  efface,  let  us  for  our  own  good  and  the  protec- 
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tion  of  our  posterity,  protest  against  incompetency  in  the 
pulpit. 

Reverting  again  to  the  landlord  and  tenant,  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  some  facts  which  were  developed  after 
a  thorough  and  impartial  investigation.  The  results  sur- 
prised me  so  much  that  I  could  hardly  believe  it. 

In  conservative  North  Carolina,  in  the  latter  70s 
and  the  80s,  the  landlord  and  tenant  acts  were  as  vicious 
and  unjust  laws  as  ever  were  enacted  in  that  State,  and  the 
Negro,  of  course,  was  the  sufferer.  The  first  act  made  it  obli- 
gatory upon  the  landlord  and  tenant  to  enter  into  a  written 
agreement  as  to  how  many  acres  the  tenant  should  culti- 
vate, what  portion  of  the  crop  should  go  to  the  landlord  and 
protect  the  tenant's  portion  from  the  unjust  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  landlord.  The  supplementary  act  decreed  that 
if  a  landlord  should  appear  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or 
any  other  officer  having  jurisdiction,  and  swear  or  affirm 
that  he  did  enter  into  a  verbal  agreement  with  Sam  Jones, 
a  Negro  tenant,  to  cultivate  so  many  acres  of  land  into  cot- 
ton, that  aforesaid  Sam  Jones  did  verbally  agree,  and  en- 
tered into  a  contract  with  me,  ,  the  aforesaid  land- 
lord, that  under  the  verbal  contract  all  of  the  crop  of  the 
aforesaid  Jones  belonged  to  me.  I  pray  you  to  issue  a  writ 
to  restrain  the  aforesaid  Jones  from  interfering  with  the 
crop,  and  that  he  be  ejected.  The  request  is  granted,  Jones 
is  hustled  off  the  farm ;  all  that  he  made  he  loses. 

In  the  good  old  North  State  there  are  thousands  of 
landowners  who  do  not  know  the  first  letter  of  the  constitu- 
tion under  which  they  live,  therefore  the  supplementary  act 
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to  the  landlord  and  tenant  act  was  from  an  illiterate  land- 
owner's view  necessary. 

As  I  before  said,  the  development  of  my  investigation 
surprised  me.  I  will  state  why  I  was  surprised.  After  I  ob- 
tained certain  facts  in  Chowan  county,  N.  C,  some  land- 
lords charged  their  tenants  five  bales  of  cotton,  each  weigh- 
ing five  hundred  pounds,  for  the  use  of  one  mule  and  land. 
I  found  iipon  investigation  that  one  acre  of  land  yielded 
five  hundred  pounds  of  seed  cotton.  We  get  from  five  hun- 
dred pounds  of  seed  cotton  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  lint.  Cotton  was  selling  at  that  time  at  9  3-8  cents  per 
pound.  Twenty-three  dollars  and  forty-two  and  a-half  cents 
($23.42^)  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  the  product  of 
one  acre  of  land.  Take  note  right  here,  the  tenant  paid  all 
expenses  out  of  his  share;  as  to  his  success,  I  will  leave  it  to 
the  reader  to  infer. 

With  the  Negro  struggling  against  legislative  enact- 
ments, which  is  intended  to  retard  his  progress  with  the 
monster  prejudice  stretched  across  his  pathway  of  upward 
march,  with  the  ballot  box  shut  against  him,  outlawed  from 
the  jury  box,  worked  year  in  and  year  out  on  farms  and  paid 
off  in  store  order  script,  which  means  one-third  pay  for  his 
labor,  looked  upon  by  the  intelligent  whites  as  a  semi-bar- 
barian. If  he  starts  out  to  assert  his  constitutional  rights 
and  exercise  his  elective  franchise,  the  prejudiced  newspa- 
pers herald  it  to  the  world  that  Negro  domination  is  imi- 
nent,  that  white  men  must  obliterate  party  lines  and  stand 
together  to  maintain  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy. 

One  of  those  inflammatory  newspaper  articles  does 
more  injury  to  the  Negro  in  the  neighborhood  than  a  hos- 
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tile  regiment  of  soldiers.  The  editor  knows  that  there  is  no 
possible  chance  of  Negro  domination,  but  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  Negro  votes  electing  some  white  man  to  an  office, 
hence  the  wily  editor's  appeal  to  all  white  men  to  obliterate 
party  lines. 

The  fellow  who  is  catering  for  the  Negro's  vote  says : 
"I  don't  want  yoii,  I  am  your  friend,  but  I  think  you  people 
ought  to  wait.  Do  not  push  yourselves ;  this  ain't  the  time." 
These  are  some  of  the  many  thousands  of  obstacles  that  are 
put  across  the  path  of  the  Negro.  These  very  people  who 
have  been  are  now  doing  every  thing  that  the  architect  or 
their  depraved  cranimn  can  contrive  to  prevent  the  progress 
of  the  Negro,  are  the  ones  who  are  saying  the  Negro  is  a 
failure ;  I  told  you  so ;  what  shall  we  do  with  him ;  he  is  a 
problem  ;  he  is  a  great,  big,  black,  helpless  baby ;  oh,  what 
shall  we  do  with  him.  He  is  destroying  our  civilization  in 
the  South,  his  high  religious  civilization  won't  allow  him  to 
lynch  white  people,  but  we  are  working  away  to  solve  the 
Negro  problem.  Our  Christian  civilization  will  permit  us 
to  distort  it  into  any  fiendish  design  we  desire,  hence,  we  can 
be  demons.  We  burnt  a  Negro  alive  and  presented  his  heart 
to  the  Governor  of  the  State.  We  can  be  savage  Indians. 
We  kill  Negroes  and  scalp  them.  We  bring  their  gory 
scalps  into  town.  Like  the  vulture,  we  wish  to  impregnate 
and  predicate  it  upon  the  minds  of  our  children.  O,  thou 
pygmy  of  intelligence,  thou  scion  of  ex-slavery,  stop  and  con- 
sider the  harm  you  are  doing  to  your  community,  the  shame 
you  are  bringing  upon  your  State,  the  disgrace  you  have 
brought  upon  your  country's  flag,  you  are  saying  to  the 
world,  although  the  courts  are  in  your  possession,  you  have 
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let  the  Negro,  who  is  accused  of  a  crime  come  before  your 
courts  for  a  fair  trial.  Can  such  a  state  of  affairs  exist  in 
the  gallant  and  chivalrous  South? 

When  the  North  criticises  the  South  because  of  the  ill- 
treatment  of  the  Negro,  you  say  to  the  North :  Let  us  alone. 
We  know  the  Negro  and  his  peculiar  traits,  he  is  with  us, 
the  South  is  his  rightful  home ;  let  him  alone,  do  not  disturb 
his  equanimity.  Arguments  of  this  character  have  been  used 
time  and  again  by  the  conservative  element.  It  is  pleasant 
reading  and  a  plausible  argument,  but  it  has  no  more  effect 
in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  oppressed  Negro  than 
the  preaching  of  a  priest  would  have  upon  a  Mohammedan 
Sheik. 

Agitation  in  our  behalf  by  our  Northern  friends  has 
maddened  and  irritated  our  enemies  in  the  South,  and  they 
retaliate  by  lynching  and  maltreating  Negroes  otherwise. 

The  Baltimore  Sun,  an  able  journal,  whose  influence  is 
felt  from  ocean  to  ocean,  during  the  campaign  of  North  Car- 
olina, in  1898,  sent  its  special  correspondent  into  that  State 
to  write  up  the  Negro.  His  letters  painted  the  Negro  as  an 
ignoramus  brute,  who  was  being  led  by  a  few  white  scala- 
wags, and  that  they  really  were  going  to  set  back  the  dial  of 
time,  chain  the  fair-election  and  liberty-loving  Democrats 
of  North  Carolina,  destroy  his  civilization,  plunder  his 
government,  and  establish  anarchy  in  the  place  of  civil  gov- 
ernment. Such  articles  had  their  desired  effect.  The  bones 
of  innocent  Negroes  are  bleaching  in  the  swamps  of  New 
Hanover  county,  the  vultures  having  consumed  their  flesh. 

Such  vicious  attacks  as  the  Sun  makes  upon  us  do  not 
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despair  me;  the  editor  of  the  Sun  comes  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Almighty  God,  and  sooner  or  later  he  will  have  to 
answer  to  him  for  his  treatment  of  the  Negro. 

I  am  puzzled  to  discriminate  between  the  conflicting 
opinion  of  the  Governor  and  the  hungry  office-seeking 
Democrats.  For  instance,  the  Governor  said  there  was  no 
possible  chance  for  Negro  domination  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  For  one  Negro's  vote,  there  were  three  white's. 
Other  reputable  citizens  agreed  with  Governor  Russell,  but 
the  Sun's  correspondent  could  not  see  it  in  that  light,  so  we 
had  a  race  war  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  at  least  the  Sun  so 
dignified  it,  although  all  of  the  arms  and  amunition  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  whites,  the  Negro  could  not  get  permission 
from  the  mob  Mayor  to  buy  a  pocket  knife. 

The  telegraph  and  railroads  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  whites,  and  if  they  had  need  of  help,  they  could  have  tel- 
egraphed the  Sun  and  in  less  than  thirty  minutes  it  could 
have  extras  on  the  streets,  and  within  the  next  thirty  min- 
utes a  special  train  on  its  way  with  reinforcements,  and  the 
Negro,  the  enemy,  would  have  known  nothing  of  it  until 
he  saw  the  brave  boys  leaving  the  cars.  Then  he  is  told 
they  are  here  to  fight  him. 

The  most  amusing  incident  of  the  Wilmington  race  war 
occurred  in  Norfolk,  Va.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  telegraphic 
reports  from  that  city,  one  of  the  frightened  Negroes 
from  Wilmington,  N.  C,  who  had  no  connection  with  the 
trouble  in  that  city,  but  felt  safer  away,  called  at  the  postof- 
fice  in  Norfolk  for  his  mail.  In  the  corridors  were  several 
North  Carolinians.  They  learned  that  the  Negro  was  from 
Wilmington ;  they  assaulted  him  in  the  postoffice.    Here  is 
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where  an  amusing  imposition  was  perpetrated  upon  the 
pubhc.  Some  of  the  leading  newspapers  announced  that 
there  was  a  race  war  in  Norfolk.  I  would  term  such  an  in- 
significant announcement  as  molding  a  mole-hole  into  a 
mountain  of  superfluous  ridiculousness. 

i  refer  to  this  incident  with  no  feeling  or  resentment. 
Vengeance  is  with  God  until  those  whose  prejudice  has  de- 
stroyed human  feeling  and  whose  hatred  makes  every  Ne- 
gro a  demon,  can  prove  to  me  that  they  have  the  ear  of 
Almighty  God,  and  that  he  sanctions  these  outrages  that 
are  perpatrated  upon  the  Negro.  I  shall  continue  to  serene- 
ly sing  this  blessed  assurance  I  have,  "The  Lord  Will  Pro- 
vide." 

Some  of  us  are  disposed  to  criticise  President  McKin- 
ley  because  he  does  not  interfere  in  our  behalf  in  the  South. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  wrong.  Any  interfering  on  the  part 
of  the  President  would  only  be  a  protest  against  outrages, 
and  any  one  who  knows  the  disposition  and  temper  of  the 
Southern  white  man,  knows  that  any  protest  from  President 
McKinley  would  work  incalculable  injury  to  the  cause  of 
the  Negro. 

Our  conglomerated  monstrosity  known  by  the  States 
Right  Oligarchy,  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
are  impregnated  with  ambiguity,  which  is  construed  States 
sovereignty,  therefore  each  citizen  has  to  look  to  his  sov- 
ereign State  for  protection,  so  you  see  in  the  South  the  Ne- 
gro will  have  to  look  to  God,  the  United  States  is  as  power- 
less to  protect  him  as  it  is  the  lonely  chilly  man  in  the 
moon. 

So  verv  anxious  were  the  framers  of  the  constitution  to 
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safeguard  the  rights  of  the  people,  that  Chapter  i8,  Article 
1,  thus  reads:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press, 
or  the  right  of  the  people  peacefully  to  assembly,  and 
to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  Con- 
gress has  not  the  power  to  abrogate  this  article.  It  is  a  co- 
lossal monument  of  misguided  language.  Congress  and  the 
President  knows  that  free  speech  in  the  South  is  prohibited. 
That  unless  the  press  comport  with  the  Southern  sentiments 
politically,  the  editor  had  better  prepare  to  meet  God  in 
peace,  if  he  wants  to  escape  that  territory  where  it  is  so 
warm  that  the  inhabitants  wear  linen  dusters,  use  fans,  and 
drink  ice  water  in  the  winter,  because  he  will  cer- 
tainly be  shuffled  off  this  terrestrial  ball.  Well,  what 
shall  we  do?  Congress  has  given  us  something  that  is  no 
use  to  us.  Let  us  ask  Congress  to  take  it  back.  Section  2d 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  reads  thus :  "Representatives 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to 
their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of 
persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But 
when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  choice  of  electors 
for  President  of  the  United  States,  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a  State  or  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  thereof  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male 
inhabitants  of  such  State,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged 
except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crimes,  the 
basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  pro- 
portion which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear 
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to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens,  twenty-one  years  of 
ag'e  in  such  vState." 

I  presume  we  may  get  the  Chinamen  to  join  with  us  in 
asking-  Congress  to  abrogate  this  section  in  all  seriousness. 
We  should  not  let  Congress  rest  imtil  the  second  section  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  has  been  repealed. 

Colored  men,  let  us  stop  our  childish  whimpering.  Do 
away  with  the  resolve  tomfoolery  article  in  colored  news- 
papers, whose  editors  live  in  the  safety  States.  Condemning 
lynching  in  the  South  is  as  injurious  to  the  Negro's  cause  as 
was  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  which  by  accident  got  into  the 
South  before  the  war.  Brother  editors,  you  mean,  well ;  you 
Vv'ant  to  see  the  condition  of  your  people  improved,  you  want 
the  guilty  ones  punished  by  a  due  process  of  law.  So  do  T, 
brother  editors.  You  can  help  your  people  by  insisting  on 
Congress  to  apply  the  law.  All  will  be  well.  It  is  true  we 
will  have  a  few  less  Colonels  in  Congress,  but  that  ought 
not  trouble  us  any,  as  we  have  had  entirely  too  many.  We 
have  been  holding  special  meetings,  praying  to  God  to  soft- 
en the  hearts  of  our  persecutors  in  the  South.  We  have  held 
mass-meetings,  denouncing  tliose  outrages  by  resolutions. 
We  petitioned  Governors  of  those  States  in  which  these 
heinous  crimes  were  perpetrated,  not  for  him  extenuate 
the  crime  of  a  Negro  criminal,  but  to  protect  him,  and  let 
the  law  have  its  course. 

We  were  not  heeded,  but  on  the  17th  of  July,  1899, 
there  appeared  upon  the  arena,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  a  young 
white  women,  whose  one  speech  did  more  to  wake  up  hu- 
manity than  all  the  efforts  of  the  combined  Negro  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States.    Her  one  act  of  going  to  Charles- 
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ton,  S.  C,  and  carrying  the  Baker  family  to  Boston,  drew 
the  applause  of  the  Christian  civilization  and  admiration  of 
humanitarians.  That  young  woman  is  Miss  Lillian  Jewett. 
What  has  been  the  effect  of  her  work  ?  We  have  one  good 
witness  in  the  person  of  Senator  Ben.  Tillman,  at  Green- 
wood, S.  C.  August  1 6th,  Senator  Tillman  is  alleged  to 
have  called  "White  Cappers,''  who  have  been  terrorizing  a 
portion  of  this  county  for  the  last  ten  days,  and  whipping  in- 
offensive Negroes.  The  Senator  calls  them  white  cowards, 
and  said  they  were  a  disgrace  to  the  county.  He  thought 
if  the  Tolberts,  the  Republican  party  leaders  in  this  section 
of  the  South,  were  stirring  up  the  Negroes,  they  ought  to 
be  dealt  with.  If  you  want  to  uproot  this  evil  and  kill  the 
snake,  go  kill  the  Tolberts,  but  don't  abuse  the  poor,  inno- 
cent black  wretches.  "The  Yankees,"  said  Senator  Tillman, 
"are  watching  us  closely,  and  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  are 
now  on  the  race  problem  in  the  South.  They  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  everything  of  this  kind  to  abuse  the  South.  You 
are  just  playing  into  the  Yankees'  hands.  They  are  wanting 
to  cut  down  our  representation  in  Congress  because  of  our 
new  election  laws,  but  otherwise  there  is  little  bitter  feeling 
now  between  the  two  sections.  This  sort  of  thing,  if  con- 
tinued, ivill  arouse  bad  feeling.  Why,  just  look  at  that 
Jewett  woman,  coming  down  here  and  taking  away  the 
Negro  postmaster's  family.  She  comes  from  Boston,  the 
head  and  centre  of  all  devilment.  The  Yankees  are  ready 
to  take  up  any  such  deviltry  as  this  White-Capping  busi- 
ness, and  you  people  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  it." 

The  Senator  bears  out  my  statement  that  the  Kukluxes 
were  not  organized  to  hurt  the  Negroes.       He    tells    the 
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White  Cappers  to  kill  the  Tolberts.  Who  are  the  Tolberts? 
They  are  white  Republican  leaders.  What  crime  have  they 
committed  that  they  deserve  death?  They  believe  the 
Negro  should  exercise  the  right  of  franchisement  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  That  is  what 
they  are  guilty  of.  I  have  always  maintained  that  the  future 
of  the  Negro  depends  upon  his  influence  in  the  government. 
That  is  to  say,  during  a  campaign  those  who  are  seeking 
ofifice  should  know  no  race  color  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude,  but  all,  as  citizens,  be  entitled  to  exercise  the  elec- 
tive franchise.  Race  prejudice,  which  is  so  thick,  would 
soon  disappear,  and  the  Negro,  who  is  being  hounded  as  a 
vicious  brute,  would  be  respected  as  an  honorable  man, 
because  his  ballot  would  put  him  on  equality  with  other 
men  and  instead  of  being  as  he  now  is,  a  nonenity  in  poli- 
tics, he  would  be  a  much-sought  after  person  by  those  who 
are  always  anxious  to  serve  the  people  by  holding  public 
ofifice. 

Speaking  of  the  rights  of  the  Negro,  please  permit  m.e 
to  reproduce  a  letter  which  was  written  to  Governor  Orr, 
of  South  Carolina,  in  t866: 

"Dear  Sir — If  I  had  not  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
and  esteeming  you  so  highly  before  our  late  home  trouble 
began,  I  should  still  feel  myself  justified  by  the  late  noble 
action  of  your  State  in  addressing  you  this  familiar  and 
friendly  letter.  In  all  the  late  events,  which  good  men  so 
universally  deplored.  South  Carolina  has  always  acted  in- 
dependently and  for  herself.  She  has  never  asked  counsel  of 
her  sister  States  to  guide  her  public  action.  She  has  al- 
ways gone  her    course    unintimidated,    and    even    unper- 
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siiaded,  by  the  actions  of  other  Commonwealths.  She  was 
the  first  to  enter  into  the  war,  she  staked  her  all  upon  the 
combat,  and,  as  those  who  knew  her  best  expected  she 
would  do,  she  was  the  first  to  come  forward  in  a  manly 
spirit  and  accept  inevitable  defeat  with  its  logical  conse- 
quences. Your  legislature,  in  its  recent  short  extra  session, 
planted  itself  far  ahead  of  any  of  the  other  States  in  an  act 
to  declare  the  rights  of  persons,  lately  known  as  slaves,  and 
free  persons  of  color.  Those  who  did  not  understand  the 
spirit  of  South  Carolina  were  not  prepared  for  so  straight- 
forward and  magnanimous  an  act  of  the  legislature.  Among 
all  true  men  of  broad  views  and  generous  impulses  that  act 
was  looked  upon  as  one  which  stands  almost  vmprecedented 
in  those  qualities  which  challenge  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  mankind. 

"I  am  sure  you  will  accept  what  I  have  to  say  in  this 
letter  in  the  same  spirit  of  frankness  and  generosity  which 
you  have  always  displayed  in  public  and  in  private  life.  I, 
by  no  means,  presume  to  enlighten  you  in  regard  to  any 
principle  of  public  economy.  I  desire,  rather,  to  have  this 
letter  considered  as  an  expression  of  my  own  views  on  the 
great  subject  of  which  I  speak,  and  from  it  a  large  circle  of 
my  private  friends  in  the  Southern  States  (very  many  of 
whom  have  addressed  to  me  communications  and  letters  of 
inquiry)  may  know  what  my  views  are,  and  I  trust  that  I 
may  feel  safe  in  saying  that  if  wise  and  good  men  in  every 
part  of  the  country  have  not  yet  reached  such  conclusions 
as  I,  in  the  main,  adopt,  there  are  hopeful  signs  that  such 
a  consummation  is  not  far  ofT.  The  South  is  not  the  only 
portion  of  the  nation  which  has  got  to  accept  the  condi- 
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tion  into  which  we  have  been  thrown  by  the  violence  of 
revolution ;  but  the  whole  nation  must  accept  the  issue  that 
is  pressed  upon  us.  Four  million  of  the  African  race  are  on 
our  hands — they  are  on  the  hands  of  the  nation.  The  whole 
nation  was  concerned  in  sustaining  the  institution  of  slav- 
ery, and  the  whole  nation  has  abolished  it.  The  whole  na- 
tion must  take  the  consequence  of  its  former  existence  and 
of  its  final  abolition. 

"The  question  stares  us  in  the  face :  What  shall  we  do 
with  four  million  of  the  African  race?  We  may  borrow 
light  for  the  solution  of  this  problem  by  looking  at  some 
of  the  principals  that  control  the  physical,  the  political  and 
the  moral  world,  for  no  intelligent  man  will  be  so  fanatical 
as  to  suppose  that  as  individuals,  as  States,  or  as  a  consoli- 
dated union  of  Commonwealths,  we  are  to  be  exempted 
from  those  laws  which  control  human  actions  and  human 
fortune.  It  is  a  well-settled  law  that  where  causes  are  pow- 
erful enough  to  produce  results  the  results  will  sooner  or 
later  come.  Opposition  may  prevail  for  a  while,  and  the 
time,  the  manner  and  the  circumstances  may  be  consider- 
ably modified  by  countervailing  forces,  but  if  the  cause  is 
adequate  to  the  final  result  that  result  is  sure  to  be  reached, 
whether  it  be  in  the  material  or  in  the  moral  world.  One  of 
the  best-established  principles  in  the  political  world  is  that 
injustice  toward  a  feeble  race  must  end  in  harm  to  the  op- 
pressor. There  can  be  no  exception  found  to  this  rule  in 
the  history  of  nations.  No  system  of  wrong  doing,  no 
matter  on  how  large  a  scale  it  is  practiced,  can  in  the  long 
prosper,  and  violation  done  to  a  correct,  moral  principle  is 
as  sure  to  produce  reaction  as  any  attempt  in  the  physical 
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world  to  disturb  the  laws  of  nature.  The  natural  course  of 
things  can  be  disturbed  for  a  while  by  the  exercise  of  suffi- 
cient power,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  in  the  moral  than 
in  the  physical  universe,  that  the  great  law  of  equilibrium 
will  be  finally  carried  out.  The  white  race  in  America  en- 
slaved the  black  man,  and  every  agency  which  the  subtle 
genius  of  man  could  call  into  play  was  invoked  to  make 
that  slavery  enduring.  The  entire  machinery  of  the  Federal 
Government  was  wielded  by  a  dominant  and  all-controlling 
party — pure  principles  of  Democrac3^  The  entire  ecclesias- 
tical system,  with  all  the  sublime  and  humane  doctrines  of 
the  Bible ;  all  the  subtlety  of  metaphysics  and  every  other 
agency  which  genius  of  men  could  wield ;  all  were  invoked, 
all  were  combined  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  all  in  vain.  This  mighty  power  of 
resistance  offered  to  the  progress  of  freedom,  Christianity, 
light  and  truth,  seemed  to  most  men  likely  to  prevail  for  a 
good  while  longer,  and  it  doubtless  would  had  not  this  op- 
position become  so  violent  that  it  threatened  the  overthrow 
of  the  government.  When  it  reached  this  point  the  Re- 
bellion was  inaugurated.  The  moment  it  became  evident 
that  the  country  could  not  live  half  free  and  half  slave,  that 
slavery  itself  was  the  grand,  if  not  the  sole  cause  of  our  po- 
litical troubles,  that  either  it  or  the  Union  had  to  go  by  the 
board,  patriotic  men  could  not  long  hesitate  which  should 
be  abandoned  and  which  preserved.  The  force  that  had 
been  put  forth  to  sustain  and  even  to  extend  and  strengthen 
the  institution  of  slavery  had  been  so  great,  the  tension  had 
reached  so  hard  that  it  strained  a  point,  that  when  any  fur- 
ther strains  became  impossible  the  crisis  was  reached,  the 
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bow  broke,  the  pent-up  fires  burst  forth  and  the  mighty 
laws  of  nature,  asserting  their  sway,  claimed  a  vindication. 
Every  tortured  principle  resumed  its  natural  activity  and 
every  element  in  the  political  and  social  system  mingled  in 
the  strife  to  regain  its  wonted  position  and  resume  its  just 
and  proper  relation  to  all  the  other  parts  which  were  to  con- 
stitute a  homogeneous  and  harmonious  whole. 

"In  this  explosion,  as  in  all  others,  the  violence  ex- 
pended itself  upon  those  nearest  by.  Engineers  are  expected 
to  die  when  their  machines  bloAv  up.  The  victims  of  the  ship- 
wreck are  the  passengers  and  crew ;  therefore,  it  was  natural 
that  when  slavery  was  shattered  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  con- 
vulsion it  should  involve  the  suffering  of  those  who  were 
most  deeply  concerned  and  most  closely  connected  with  the 
system.  Multitudes  in  that  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  be- 
came involved  in  the  catastrophe  as  they  had  participated  in 
the  guilt  or  misfortune.  But  it  was  nevertheless  true  that 
those  who  suffered  the  most  deserved  the  most.  It  is  not 
necessary,  in  speaking  of  such  events,  to  talk  like  divines  or 
moralists.  There  need  to  be  no  preaching  of  sermons  over 
it.  All  the  results  were  natural — they  all  sprang  from 
causes  which,  under  like  circumstances,  would  always  pro- 
duce like  results.  Such  sowing  must  bring  forth  such  reap- 
ing, for  nothing  is  better  settled  as  a  principle  than  that  no 
being  can  with  impunit}^  long  escape  the  consequences  that 
spring  from  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  system  which  in- 
volves him.    A  law  must  work  out  its  own  vindication. 

"The  whole  American  people  suffered,  and  are  still 
suffering,  in  consequence  of  the  w4iole  nation  being 
involved    in    the    attempt    of    trying    to    give    perpetuity, 
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on  the  same  soil  and  under  a  common  government, 
to  freedom  and  slavery.  They  could  live  together 
no  more  than  life  and  death,  darkness  and  light.  The 
North  buried  a  half  million  of  her  brave  men,  and  bur- 
dened herself  with  a  frightful  debt,  but  the  green  grass  al- 
ready waves  over  those  tombs  and  the  debt  can  be  paid,  for 
it  is  small  compared  with  the  ability  to  pay  it.  The  South, 
however,  suffered  more  deeply.  To  her  it  was  a  ruin  all 
but  complete.  Not  even  in  the  violence  of  the  first  French 
revolution  were  so  many  lives,  so  many  fortunes,  so  many 
treasures  and  liopes  extinguished.  Nor  will  the  South 
cease  to  suffer  continued  positive  evils  and  miseries  for 
some  time  to  come.  Nor  can  she,  during  the  present  gener- 
ation, by  putting  forth  all  her  agencies  for  recovery,  remove 
the  legitimate  evils  she  brought  on  herself.  But  she  may 
recover  quickly  in  part,  ultimately  in  whole.  She  will  do  it, 
however,  by  contemplating  the  causes  of  her  present  condi- 
tion and  resorting  to  the  remedies  still  left  open  for  her  as 
quick  as  she  can. 

"Your  State  is  the  first  to  begin  this  work.  She  holds 
her  full  share  of  four  millions  of  ignorant  and  compara- 
tively helpless  people.  Better  by  far,  we  all  know,  would  it 
have  been  for  all  concerned  to  have  had  freedom  in  another 
way,  but  tired  nature  had  waited  as  long  as  she  could,  and 
in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  the  longer  the  repression  the 
more  fierce  and  unmitigated  the  penalties  exacted.  So  the 
South  finds  herself  surrounded  by  four  millions  of  men, 
women  and  children  who  were  totally  unprepared  for  sud- 
den freedom,  but  had  to  be  thrown  up  by  convulsion  into 
liberty  or  be  extinguished  in  the  ruin  which  would  have 
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swept  both  races  to  destruction.  The  South  can  never 
get  rid  of  these  four  millions,  nor  can  those  who  hate  the 
African  race  spare  time  to  wait  for  them  to  die  off.  If  the 
w^ar  of  races  comes  on  in  the  South  through  the  actions  of 
the  former  master,  and  only  one  race  can  be  saved,  civiliza- 
tion will  save  the  weaker,  for  the  whole  human  race  will 
spring  to  their  defense,  and  if  any  extermination  is  to  take 
place  it  will  be  extermination  of  those  who  still  wish  to 
defy  the  humanity  of  the  age  and  the  justice  of  Almighty 
God. 

"The  nations  are  coming  closer  together.  One  throb 
of  sympathy  for  all  oppressed  classes  now  thrill  the  hearts 
of  a  thousand  million.  Great  wrongs  can  no  longer  go  ex- 
empt from  punishment,  and  when  men  talk  so  idly  of  a  war 
of  races  which  would  end  in  the  annihilation  of  the  Negro 
in  the  South  they  little  dream  they  are  using  language  far 
more  dangerous  at  the  same  moment  than  they  did  when 
they  declared  that  if  slavery  or  the  Union  were  to  perish  the 
Union  should  be  the  victim.  What,  then,  shall  the  South 
do  to  make  the  best  of  her  position.  She  can  neither  get  rid 
of  these  four  millions  of  people  nor  exterminate  them.  Both 
are  impossibilities.  The  nineteenth  century  is  not  going  to 
allow  four  millions  of  people,  who  have  committed  no 
crime,  to  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Sooner  than 
this  should  be  done  ten  millions  of  armed  men,  springing 
from  all  the  nations,  will  make  their  solemn  and  dreadful 
intervention. 

"That  treason  in  the  South  has  gone  unpunished  by 
the  strong  arm  of  law,  let  the  traitors  thank  the  spirit  of 
humanity  which  has  risen  in  the    sublime    and    controling 
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power  over  the  late  scene  of  atrocity,  wrong  and  blood.  It 
is  no  longer  regarded  as  the  duty  of  the  governments  to 
visit  vengeance  upon  those  who  have  wronged  them.  No 
man  has  yet  been  hanged,  shot  or  beheaded  for  his  crime 
of  treason  as  a  penalty  meted  out  by  due  process  of  the 
sanction  of  law.  A  thing  unheard  of.  Indeed,  the  very 
magnitude  of  the  crime  was  so  stupendous  that  the  uplifted 
hand  of  justice  fell  paralyzed  when  told  to  strike.  The 
calamity  was  so  vast,  the  misery  already  wrought  was  so  tre- 
mendous, that  the  spectacle  of  the  South,  overwhelmed 
with  misery,  disarmed  justice  itself.  The  vengeance  of  man 
seemed  to  have  no  place  in  the  presence  of  so  widespread  a 
desolation.  But  the  unatoned  sin  of  the  wrongdoer  must 
still  suffer  the  penalty,  unless  the  wrongdoer  seeks  out  the 
only  remedy  which  the  case  can  admit  of. 

"Most  clearly,  now,  the  only  way  the  white  race  in  the 
South  can  save  themselves  is  by  saving  the  Negro.  He 
must  be  lifted  up  from  his  depression.  His  darkness  must 
be  illuminated.  He  must  be  educated,  or  he  will  work  ruin 
of  the  great  community  where  he  lives,  and  where  he  is 
destined  to  live,  and  descendants  forever.  They  cannot  be 
plucked  out  of  the  native  soil.  Such  a  thing  was  never  heard 
of  on  so  large  a  scale.  They  cannot  be  exported  to  any 
other  part  of  the  earth,  nor  will  the  humanity  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  allow  of  their  extermination.  Only  one  thing 
is  left,  only  one  road  is  open,  only  one  remedy  can  be  found. 
The  Negro  must  be  elevated  or  the  white  man  is  ruined. 
There  is  no  alternative.  Hereafter,  whatever  the  cause  may 
be,  it  will  light  on  the  white  man  chiefly.  Then,  in  sheer  self- 
defense,  the  South  must  educate  the  Negro,  and  the  quicker 
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she  sets  herself  at  work  to  do  it  the  better.  The  South  is 
poor  without  the  help  of  its  four  million  sable  people.  On 
them  is  she  dependent  for  the  restoration  of  her  wealth  and 
its  augmentation  in  the  future.  Ignorant  men  are  no  longer 
capable  of  contributing  their  share  to  the  fruits  of  civilized 
life.  The  ignorant  man  has  ceased  to  be  useful  to  society. 
Ignorance  cannot  increase  wealth,  nor  prosperity.  Ignor- 
ance breeds  helplessness,  waste,  poverty,  crime,  destitution 
and  ruin.  Intelligence  alone  multiplies  the  power  and  use- 
fulness of  men ;  above  all,  the  laboring  classes.  There  can 
be  no  ignorant  labor  hereafter.  It  will  not  pay.  Intelligence 
to  guide  the  muscles  can  now  alone  give  value  to  its 
efforts.  So  then,  just  in  proportion  as  the  education  of 
Negroes  advances  just  in  that  proportion  will  the  prosperity 
of  the  South  keep  pace  with  it.  We  must  march  on  to- 
gether, with  equal  steps. 

"What  is  the  first  step  in  the  education  of  the  Negro? 
It  is  to  give  him  the  ballot.  The  right  to  vote  alone  com- 
pletes a  man's  citizenship.  He  is  not  a  citizen  without  this 
right,  or  the  guarantee  of  it  in  the  future.  There  is  no  rem- 
edy for  a  man's  helplessness  while  the  power  of  the  ballot  is 
taken  from  him.  His  neighbors  will  not  respect  him,  be- 
cause he  will  not  fear  him.  To  deprive  the  liberated  Negro 
of  his  ballot  now,  and  in  this  country,  is  a  higher  outrage 
upon  him  by  far  than  to  have  once  clothed  his  limbs  with 
shackles.  It  is  a  more  flagrant  violation  of  the  principle  of 
American  Democracy  than  it  ever  was  to  have  enslaved  him 
in  the  beginning.  The  least  reasonable  of  men  will  admit, 
the  most  atrocious  tratior  will  not  deny,  that  a  certain 
amount  of  intelligence,  a  certain  amount  of  property,  a  cer- 
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tain  amount  of  good  behavior,  makes  and  does  qualify  the 
blackest  of  the  black  to  vote.  No  Union  man  can  deny  that 
to  have  rendered  service  in  the  field  as  an  armed  soldier  en- 
titles the  Negro  to  full  citizenship.  None  but  the  most  vio- 
lent Secessionists  and  those  who  sympathize  with  the  ex- 
pected dissolution  of  the  government  will  wish  to  keep  the 
free  men  degraded.  No,  the  Negro,  above  all  other  men, 
must  be  a  voter  before  you  can  begin  his  education.  It  is 
the  first  condition  of  his  education.  No  man  can  be  edu- 
cated in  a  community  where  there  is  the  stamp  of  ignominy, 
of  inferiority,  of  helplessness  fixed  so  indelibly  upon  him. 
Bearing  such  a  mark  as  that  on  his  brow  he  cannot  lift  it  up 
into  the  sunshine  of  respectability  or  independence.  The 
very  worse  conditions  of  his  former  servitude  will  cling  to 
him  still. 

"There  is  no  way  of  making  a  man  free  in  America  but 
to  clothe  him  with  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  so  long 
as  he  is  deprived  of  the  ballot  he  is  robbed  of  all  the  rest,  is 
inconsequential,  the  poorest,  the  meanest  of  all  slaves.  His 
soul  cannot  expand.  His  very  mind  cannot  perceive  any  of 
the  facts  or  things  which  constitute  the  elements  of  educa- 
tion so  long  as  he  has  not  the  freedom  of  his  fellows  around 
him.  This  ought  to  be  too  clear  to  need  illustration,  too 
plain  to  require  argument.  We  have  no  sympathy  with 
those  who  do  not  agree  with  us  here.  It  is  false  philosophy 
to  assert  that  any  education  worthy  of  the  name  can  be- 
gin with  a  man  while  he  is  stripped  of  the  first  attribute  that 
belongs  to  citizenship.  If  there  be  a  class  in  the  community 
who  more  deeply  need  the  right  of  suffrage  than  any  or  all 
others,  it  is  those  who  are  helpless  without  it.     It  is,  in  fact, 
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their  only  weapon  of  defense.  Behind  that  barrier  their  citi- 
zenship clothes  them  with  sacredness,  without  its  protection 
they  have  no  rights  that  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity. 

"Let  the  whole  South,  then,  like  your  own  State,  come 
forward  and  start  right.  Let  it  be  understood  in  the  be- 
ginning that  the  first  step  toward  her  grand  restoration  shall 
be  to  accord  perfect  liberty  and  full  citizenship  to  the  free 
man.  Then  she  will  place  herself  in  harmony  with  the  new 
conditions  that  surround  her ;  then  she  will  be  able  to  com- 
mend herself  to  the  sympathies  and  respects  of  mankind ; 
then  will  she  find  herself  working  harmoniously  with  the  all- 
prevailing  system  that  is  now  being  inaugurated  throughout 
all  nations — of  the  right  of  suffrage.  This  she  will  be  ulti- 
mately compelled  to  do.  Far  better  for  her  to  take  the  step 
herself  voluntarily,  cheerfully,  before  she  is  forced  to  do  it  by 
that  sure  law,  which  is. just  imperative,  and  will  be  just  as 
inexorable  in  its  demand  for  execution  as  the  law  of  freedom 
to  all  men,  which  she  denied  so  long  and  at  last  so  disas- 
trously defied.  Well  will  it  be  for  the  South  if  she  under- 
stands this  thing  in  time,  for  it  is  a  lesson  she  must  learn, 
that  the  Negro  must  have  his  ballot  now  as  it  was  inevitable 
six  years  ago  that  he  must  have  his  freedom. 

"There  may  be,  indeed,  no  such  crimson  scroll  unrolled 
whereon  the  penalty  of  this,  will  be  inscribed.  But  to  put  it 
in  the  mildest  form,  the  South  never  can  get  upon  the  road 
to  secure  and  complete  prosperity  while  she  is  still  clinging 
to  the  false  system  of  legislating  for  class  privilege  and 
class  oppression.  With  freedom  for  the  Negro  from  his 
shackles  he  becomes  a  far  more  dangerous  man  to  her  with- 
out the  ballot  than  he  was  when  clothed  with  fetters,  and 
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Negro  suffrag-e  had  not   dawned  upon  the  dream  of  the 
most  extreme  optimist. 

''The  South  finds  herself  in  the  midst  of  new  conditions 
and  she  must  comply  with  those  conditions.  She  must  con- 
form to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  She  cannot  long  resist 
the  pressure.  She  cannot  prosper  without  the  enlightened, 
skilled  and  cheerful  labor  of  the  colored  man.  Far  easier 
would  it  have  been  for  the  North  to  have  denied  universrd 
suffrage  to  the  emigrants  from  the  Old  World.  That  could 
have  been  done  with  some  degree  of  impunity  for  a  while. 
but  nobody  was  foolish  enough  to  try  it.  Nor  can  the  South 
any  longer  afford  to  lose  that  share  in  the  administration  of 
the  federal  government,  which  she  can  have  only  by  grant- 
ing suffrage  to  the  Negro.  So  far  as  the  North  is  concerned, 
that  doctrine  is  already  being  inscribed  upon  the  banners  of 
the  great,  successful  Union  party.  If  the  Democratic  party 
is  not  now  dead,  it  will  soon  go  to  its  doom,  well  deserved  if, 
in  violation  of  all  its  souvenirs  in  this  and  other  lands,  in 
this  and  other  ages,  it  shall  plant  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
complete  emancipation  of  the  Negro  race.  Since  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  an  unfinished  and  incomplete  revolution,  why 
not  do  the  work  up  thoroughly  ?  All  our  trouble,  as  a  gov- 
ernment, has  arisen  from  our  attempt  to  limit  the  applica- 
tion of  the  very  principles  upon  which  it  is  found.  We  must 
revert  to  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  our  po- 
litical system.  It  is  a  system  of  equal  rights.  It  is  a  system 
of  universal  suffrage ;  the  foreign  element,  the  sole  one 
which  ever  crept  into  our  system.  Slavery  is  abolished. 
Let  us  abolish  its  consequences.  Faithfully  yours, 
"New  York,  Oct.  6,  1866."     C.  EDWARDLESTER. 
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I  was  copying  Mr.  Lester's  letter  when  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  reading  Governor  Candler's  statement  on  lynching  in 
Georgia.  The  good  Governor's  mind  seems  to  be  retrogres- 
sive. Although  we  passed  through  the  reconstruction  time, 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  if  one  reads  the  Governor's 
statement  with  care  he  can  perceive  that  while  the  Governor 
is  among  us  in  the  present  tense  his  mind  lives  in  the  past. 

We  had  a  Spanish-American  war.  President  McKinley 
has  visited  the  South  and,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  he  of- 
fered flowers  to  cover  the  graves  of  the  Confederate  dead. 
Those  flowers  he  ofifered  were  emblematic  of  affection,  con- 
cord, sweetness,  securing  perpetual  peace  and  happiness  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South.  None  of  this  have  been 
able  to  bring  the  Governor's  mind  from  among  the  tombs  of 
reconstruction  to  this  time  of  Bryan  and  i6  to  i.  No  Negro 
who  reads  the  Governor's  statement  should  condemn  him, 
but  he  should  pray  that  the  Governor  be  delivered  from  his 
deplorable  condition.  Justice  has  asked  him  to  tell  the 
Christian  and  civilized  world  what  caused  those  atrocious 
crimes  in  his  State  that  has  shocked  all  Christendom.  His 
voice  comes  from  the  tomb  of  reconstruction  and  cries 
aloud :  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  thou  fools  and  fan- 
atics of  the  North.  The  Governor  refers  to  the  emancipa- 
tion, contrasting  the  treatment  of  the  Negro  by  the  whites 
of  the  South  before  the  war  to  that  of  the  carpet-bagger  im- 
mediately after.  He  says:  "Before  the  ballot  was  thrust 
into  the  hands  of  the  Negro,  unprepared  for  it  and  utterly 
ignorant  of  its  sanctity  and  of  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship, notwithstanding  he  was  a  slave,  he  was  happy  and  well 
contented  to  occupy  that  subordinate  place  in  society  which 
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his  nature  and  his  condition  assigned  him."  If  he  was  happ)' 
as  a  slave,  and  contented  with  his  condition,  will  the  Gov- 
ernor explain  to  all  lovers  of  liberty  why  180,000  of  those 
contented  and  master-loving  Negroes  put  on  Uncle  Sam's 
blue  and  fought  for  a  flag  that  had  waved  over  them  as  chat- 
tie  property?  You  cannot  impute  it  to  carpet-baggers'  in- 
fluence. When  once  in  battle  why  did  not  he  throw  down 
his  gun  and  go  to  his  happy  home  under  the  protection  of 
his  good  old  master?  Why  did  he  prefer  the  carnage  01 
war  to  his  quiet  and  heavenly  home  on  his  old  master's 
plantation?  Governor,  please  answer?  I  think  it  was 
you,  Governor,  who  said  through  the  public  press  that  you 
would  not  enlist  Negroes  for  the  Spanish-American  war. 
He  charges  the  present  affairs  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
Negro  and  the  carpet-baggers'  bad  influence.  He  says  the 
greatest  crime  ever  perpetrated,  not  only  against  American 
ideals  and  institutions  and  human  liberty,  but  against  the 
Southern  Negro  was  when,  without  preparation,  he  was 
clothed  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  and  responsibilities 
of  citizenship.  The  good  Governor,  after  thirty  years,  tells 
the  fools  and  fanatics  of  the  North  that  the  American  Con- 
gress perpetrated  the  greatest  crime  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can politics  when  it  enfranchised  the  Negro. 

These  utterances  come  from  a  Governor  whose  State 
has  for  nearly  thirty  years  nullified  the  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  reduced  the  Negro 
to  a  condition  more  deplorable  and  wretched  than  when  he 
was  an  actual  slave. 

The  Governor  suggests  an  immediate  remedy  in  quali- 
fied suffrage.     He  says  the  ballot  must  only  be  intrusted 
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to  the  virtuous  and  intelligent.  Now  many  men  vote  who 
are  intelligent  but  not  virtuous,  and  many  more  vote  who  are 
virtuous  but  not  intelligent.  Restrict  the  suffrage  to  those 
having  both  of  these  qualifications  and  one  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  irritation  will  be  removed.  Race  prejudice,  at  least 
in  politics,  will  be  eliminated  and  the  happiness  and  material 
and  moral  condition  of  the  Southern  Negro  will  be  greatly 
enhanced.  It  seems  that  the  Governor  proposes  a  composi- 
tion of  c]ualifications  to  prepare  the  Negro  for  the  ballot. 
Anybody  who  knows  anything  about  Georgia's  politics,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  cities  where  the  Democrats  split  among  them- 
selves on  account  of  spoils  and  call  the  Negro  in  as  an  arbi- 
trator, neither  the  intelligent  nor  the  vmintelligent,  the  vir- 
tuous nor  the  unvirtuous  Negro  votes  in  Georgia.  But  the 
good  Governor  seems  to  be  anxious  to  rebuke  the  fools  and 
fanatics  of  the  North  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Negro. 
If  the  Governor  will  permit  me,  I  will  suggest  a  remedy 
and  ask  his  co-operation.  If  my  remedy  does  not  wipe  out 
the  evil  it  certainly  will  mitigate  it.  Let  the  Governor  use 
his  eminent  influence  with  Congress  to  repeal  the  second 
section  of  the  fourteenth  amendment.  By  doing  so  political 
irritation,  race  prejudice  and  hatred  of  the  Negro  will  cease. 
The  North  will  not  be  irritated  on  account  of  suppressing 
the  Negro's  vote ;  the  Negro  himself  will  cease  to  worry 
knowing  that  he  is  not  proportioned  in  the  census  and  by 
law  granted  the  right  to  vote  for  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, which  right  is  denied  him  by  the  Southern  Oligarchy. 
By  all  means.  Governor,  help  us  to  have  the  second  section 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment  abrogated.  I  am  sure,  from 
the  tone  of  your  statement,  the  fools  and  fanatics  of  the 
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North  are  worrying  you.  Now,  Governor,  take  the  bull  by 
the  horns,  meet  the  issue  square  and  manly.  You  are  op- 
posed to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Negro.  Your  opposi- 
tion is  such  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  reconcile  your 
feeling  to  accord  with  the  Constitutional  amendments, 
therefore  square  yourself  on  the  issue.  You  are  a  brave 
man.  You  call  humanitarians,  who  know  that  the  atrocities 
that  are  being  perpetrated  upon  the  Negro  in  Georgia  is 
shocking  all  Christendom  and  stamping  America's  institu- 
tions and  Christian  civilization  failures,  fools  and  fanatics, 
because  they  said  the  life  of  a  Negro  should  be  as  safe  in 
Georgia  as  in  Massachusetts;  that  crime  must  be  punished, 
but  by  due  process  of  law ;  that  the  courts  and  the  laws  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  whites,  therefore  there  is  no  excuse  for 
mob  law.  The  fools  and  fanatics  are  American  citizens,  wha 
shudder  for  the  future  of  their  country. 

More  good  work  from  the  efTect  of  Miss  Jewett's  visit 
to  Charleston,  S.  C.  The  following  is  from  the  Baltimore 
American  August  19,  1899: 

"Crime     Committed     by     Whitecaps — Harrowing     Stories 
Told  by  Colored  Victims — Arrests  Are  To  Be 
Made — Could  Not  Find  the  Culprits.    . 

"Greenwood,  S.  C,  Aug.  18. — Several  hundred  white 
men  met  at  Mount  Moriah  Church  today  to  hear  a  report 
from  the  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  recent  out- 
rages on  Negroes  in  the  Mount  Moriah  section  and  else- 
where. 

"Hon.  J.  M.  Gaines,  for  the  committee,  stated  that  no 
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■effort  had  been  made  to  excuse  or  shield  anyone,  but  that 
■diligent  inquiry  had  failed  to  elicit  information  sufficient  to 
Tecommend  arrests. 

"The  meeting-,  evidently  thought  the  committee,  had 
not  been  thorough  in  its  investigation,  and  several  of  the 
'Negroes  who  had  been  whipped  were  questioned,  first 
having  been  pledged  protection  for  any  information  they 
might  give  that  would  lead  to  the  arrests  of  any  of  the 
guilty  parties. 

"The  tales  they  told  were  harrowing.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  aged  Jake  Richardson.  He  said  they  dragged  him 
from  a  sick  bed,  beat  him  and  then  ravished  his  wife.  He 
would  not  divulge  the  names  of  his  assailants. 

"Five  other  negroes  gave  evidence  against  Joe  Jones, 
Jesse  Cauley,  William  Wilson  and  Robert  McCaslan,  all 
white  men,  which  was  sufficient  to  warrant  their  arrest,  and 
the  sheriff  will  execute  papers  against  them  at  once.  The 
evidence  went  to  show  there  was  at  least  a  dozen  white- 
•cappers  and  others  may  be  arrested." 

Charles  Sumner  was  a  fanatic.  On  the  26th  of  May, 
1852,  against  the  rules  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
which  forbid  discussion  of  slavery,  he  presented  a  memorial 
from  Massachusetts  against  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  He 
was  not  allowed  to  proceed  with  the  remarks  he  desired  ^o 
make.  On  no  subject  except  chattel  slavery  was  any  re- 
straint imposed  on  Senators .  But  in  moving  the  reference 
of  the  petition  to  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  he  re- 
marked that  he  hoped  he  was  not  expecting  too  much  if  at 
some  fit  moment  he  should  bespeak  the  clear  and  candid  at- 
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tention  of  the  Senate  while  he  undertook  to  set  forth  frankly 
and  fully,  with  entire  respect  for  that  body,  convictions 
deeply  cherished  in  his  own  State,  though  disregarded  in 
the  Capital,  convictions  to  which  he  was  bound  by  every 
sentiment  of  the  heart,  by  every  fibre  of  his  being,  by  all 
his  devotion  to  country,  by  his  love  of  God  and  man.  Upon 
these,  he  said,  I  do  not  now  enter.  Suffice  it  for  the  present 
for  me  to  remark  that  when  I  undertake  that  service  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  utter  nothing  which,  in  any  just  sense,  can  be 
called  sectional,  and  unless  the  Constitution  is  sectional, 
and  unless  the  sentiments  of  the  fathers  were  sectional,  it  is 
my  happiness  to  believe,  and  my  hope  to  be  able  to  show 
that,  according  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
sentiments  of  the  fathers,  freedom  and  not  slavery  is  na- 
tional, while  slavery  and  not  freedom  is  sectional. 

The  majority  of  the  Senate,  which  was  slavocracy,  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  prevent  Mr.  Sumner  from 
speaking,  but  on  the  26th  of  August,  1852,  he  got  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  held  it  for  nearly  four  hours.  During  that 
time  he  flashed  the  light  of  liberty  from  ocean  to  ocean  and 
shook  the  foundation  of  slave  oligarchy.  Fools  and  fanatics 
have  been  proclaiming  freedom  and  protection  for  man 
since  the  fall  of  Adam.  And  as  long  as  God  rules  the  uni- 
verse and  justice,  through  His  divine  dispensation,  is  meted 
out  to  man,  just  so  long  will  He  direct  the  strong  to  help 
and  protect  the  weak.  Call  them  fools  or  fanatics,  or  any 
other  name,  for  that  matter,  they  are  agents  of  Almighty 
God,  and  they  will  carry  the  torchlight  of  liberty  as  long  as 
He  holds  the  destiny  of  man.  The  grimace  whimpering  of 
Governor  Chandler  will  not  stop  them. 
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If  robbing,  lynching  and  murdering  the  Negro  is  a 
problem,  then  we  have  one. 

1  have  endeavored  to  show  those  who  are  robbing  the 
Negro  out  of  an  honest  living,  by  a  naught  is  a  naught,  a 
figure  is  a  figure — all  for  the  white  man  and  none  for  the 
Negro. 

Before  the  war  the  Negro  was  circumscribed  in  his  wor- 
ship of  God ;  after  his  emancipation  he  had  free  rein — he 
could  worship  God  to  the  dictation  of  his  conscience.  And 
while  in  the  Heavenly  atmosphere  he  exclaimed  (I  presume 
he  was  speaking  to  the  white  man) :  "You  may  have  all  the 
world  but  give  me  Jesus."  "All  right,"  said  the  white  man, 
"you  stay  up  there  in  that  Heavenly  atmosphere.  I  will 
look  out  for  the  banks  and  the  other  commercial  interests." 
I  will  acknowledge,  from  the  present  condition  of  the 
Negro,  he  needs  a  great  deal  of  Jesus  and  more  of  the 
world's  goods.  To  be  a  useful  citizen,  a  respected  neighbor, 
a  loving  husband  and  an  honored  father,  the  combination 
that  I  have  before  mentioned  is  very  requisite.  By  all 
means  let  us  get  a  full  supply  of  both.  But  look  first  to 
Christ,  from  whence  cometh  the  source  of  all  our  joy. 

Your  humble  servant  believed,  after  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  Negro,  that  he  should,  to  the  best  of  his  limited 
ability,  make  the  best  of  his  situation,  by  imitating  the  good 
traits  of  white  men,  and  try  to  establish  an  honorable  repu- 
tation. With  this  object  in  view,  I  started  to  make  a  man  of 
myself.  I  had  no  thought  of  the  Negro  problem,  so-called. 
My  desire  was  to  strictly  copy  after  my  white  neighbor,  who 
had  several  hundreds  years  of  advancement  of  civilization. 
I  was  used  to  the  Negro's  patrolers.  But  the  results  of  the 
war  did  awav  with  his  service.    The  Kukluxes  were  to  me  a 
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pressed with  their  constitution,  therefore  I  did  not  desire 
to  imitate  them.  But  if  a  young  white  man  in  our  town  had 
a  pair  of  pants  and  I  hked  them,  and  could  get  the 
money,  I  would  buy  a  pair  just  like  his.  It  was 
not  my  intention  to  ofifend  him,  but  to  satisfy  my 
sporting  ambition.  Colored  girls  would  do  the  same.  In 
some  instances  they  had  the  best  of  the  lads,  because  their 
white  lovers  clothed  them.  Anyway,  our  dressing  was  offen- 
sive to  some  people.  The  word  went  out  that  the  Negroes 
dressed  too  well,  that  they  could  afiford  to  work  for  less 
wages.  Then  it  became  a  qiiestion  of  supplying  the  stom- 
ach, putting  off  the  back  on  promise  of  pay  some  time  in 
the  future.  Still,  I  retained  an  ambition  to  imitate  the  good 
white  citizen.  I  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  imitate  the  poli- 
tician. Of  course,  my  ambition  did  not  meet  his  approba- 
tion, but  I  kept  on  imitating  him  until  I  received  this : 

Certificate  of  Election. 

I,  J.  C.  Warren,  sheriff  of  Chowan  County,  do  hereby 
certify  that  at  the  election  held  in  said  county,  to  elect  a 
representative  in  the  General  Assembly  for  two  years  from 
the  1st  day  of  January  next,  at  the  places  appointed  by  law 
for  holding  election  for  said  county,  on  the  7th  day  of  No- 
vember, Anno  Domini,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-two,  that  Edward  H.  Sutton  was  elected. 

J.  C.  WARREN,  Sheriff. 

Had  I  stopped  to  consider  the  imaginary  Negro  prob- 
lem do  you  suppose  I  would  have  obtained  a  certificate  of 
election  to  the  Legislature?     Certainly  not.     I  was  in  jail 
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twice  before  I  was  elected  to  the  Legislature.  What  were 
you  in  jail  for?  may  be  asked.  My  answer  is,  for  nothing. 
The  third  time  I  was  put  in  jail  I  presented  the  following: 

Petition. 
Common  Jail,  Edenton,  N.  C,  Feb.  i,  1886. 
To  the  Honorable  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  the 
County  of  Chowan : 

Gentlemen — I,  the  undersigned,  having  three  times 
served  terms  in  the  common  jail  of  the  aforesaid  county, 
ranging  from  90  to  120  days,  and  the  chief  cause  of  my  in- 
carceration is  my  political  offensiveness,  and  under  the  pres- 
ent contingency  I  shall  adhere  closely  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Republican  party,  having  been  inspired  by  nature  and  na- 
ture's God,  my  highest  ambition  is  freedom  to  all  men  re- 
gardless of  race  or  color.  But  in  the  last  court  that  I  was 
tried  for  the  so-called  church  disturbance,  a  prominent 
Democratic  lawyer  asked  the  court  to  punish  me  severely 
because  I  was  the  Negroes'  leader ;  that  spirit  shows  that 
free  speech  for  the  Negro  is  strictly  forbidden.  I,  therefore, 
most  respectfvdly  petition  your  honorable  body  to  give  me 
permission  to  retain  the  room  that  I  now  occupy  after  my 
term  will  have  expired ;  by  so  doing  you  will  save  the  trou- 
ble of  going  through  the  form  of  a  trial  after  I  have  spoken 
my  political  sentiments,  for  which  I  will  ever  pray. 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  H.  SUTTON. 

The  disturbance  which  the  court  was  asked  to  punish 
me  severely  for  occurred  in  this  way :  The  Sunday-school 
had  decided  to  have  a  picnic.    The  superintendent,  who  was 
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a  lady,  appointed  me  without  my  knowledge  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  arrangements.  All  who  know  me  know 
that  I  take  very  little  interest  in  picnics.  I  went  to  one  in 
1874,  and  at  that  picnic,  in  every  direction  I  looked,  I  saw 
an  implement  of  death.  It  was  either  a  pistol  or  a  razor.  I 
decided  then  and  there  that  T  want  to  live  my  allotted  time, 
and  to  live  it  I  would  have  to  stay  away  from  picnics.  I  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  the  fair  superintendent  and  w^e 
met  to  go  into  ways  and  means  to  manage  the  picnic.  The 
preacher  volunteered  to  be  present  at  our  meeting.  He  said 
that  I  should  not  serve.  I  said  to  him  that  I  would  serve ; 
that  I  w^as  a  man ;  that  I  would  assert  my  rights.  That  was 
the  disturbance  that  I  was  arrested  and  convicted  for.  I  was 
charged  with  disturbing  divine  worship.  It  was  shown  be- 
fore the  court  that  it  was  a  committee  meeting  of  the  Sun- 
day-school. But  the  jury  said  guilty,  and  the  judge  said 
four  months  in  jail.  I  had  the  privilege  of  the  streets.  I 
used  to  look  upon  justice  as  such  a  farce  that  when  I  was 
arraigned  before  the  courts  I  would  not  make  any  defense, 
as  I  and  all  who  were  concerned  knew  it  was  political  perse- 
cution. I  used  to  say  to  them  that  if  an  angel  came  from 
Heaven  and  testified  in  my  behalf,  unless  he  w^as  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  party,  his  testimony  would  be  discredited. 
I  want  to  say  right  here  that  the  white  people  did  respect 
me.  The  only  thing  that  marred  our  relations  was  politics. 
Since  I  am  getting  no  younger  I  might  as  well  say  at 
this  juncture  that  the  treatment  that  my  race  has  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  Democratic  party  has  been  so  diabolical 
that  I  shall  always  vote  for  that  party  whose  sympathies  are 
on  the  side  of  humanity.    I  hold  that  until  trade  unions  open 
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their  doors  to  colored  mechanics,  until  the  barrier  whic^i 
bars  colored  men  from  the  factories  are  taken  down,  until 
character  and  ability  shall  be  the  pre-requisite  to  fill  a  posi- 
tion, until  the  employer  will  say  to  the  laboring  man :  Can 
you  do  the  work,  your  color  has  no  standing,  I  will  employ 
you  if  you  can  satisfy  me — until  these  opportunities  are  open 
to  the  Negro  I  hold  there  is  no  Negro  problem.  Move 
these  barriers  give  him  a  show,  then  if  he  fails  we  will  agree 
with  our  enemies  in  saying  there  is  a  Negro  problem.  He 
has  failed  as  a  citizen,  he  has  failed  as  a  mechanic,  he  has 
failed  as  a  professional  man,  he  has  failed  as  a  teacher,  he 
has  failed  as  a  business  man,  he  has  failed  as  a  preacher. 
We  have  given  him  free  lance  in  all  the  walks  of  life.  He 
has  failed. 

The  nation  has  eight  million  of  these  semi-barbarous 
imbeciles  on  its  hand  to  provide  for,  in  South  Carolina,  in 
Louisiana,  in  Mississippi,  in  Alabama,  in  Georgia,  in  Ar- 
kansas, in  Wilmington,  N.  C.  In  fact,  the  Solid  South  has 
treated  him  as  she  treats  her  white  citizens.  He  has  failed 
because  he  is  inferior. 

Come,  North  !  Come,  East !  Come,  West !  and  help  us 
in  the  South  to  solve  the  Negro  problem !  Enemies  of  my 
race  in  the  South,  unbosom  your  prejudice  for  a  while ! 
Step  aside,  put  us  on  ovir  good  behavior,  invite  us  into  your 
conventions ;  let  it  be  understood  that  none  but  white  men 
are  to  be  nominated :  that  if  we  have  more  delegates  in  the 
convention  than  you  have,  accept  our  preference,  since  he 
is  to  be  a  w^hite  man. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  really  want  to  stop  mob  law,  try 
mv  rernedv. 
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Of  course,  the  South  has  protested  against  every  inch 
which  the  Negro  has  made  in  the  procession  of  progress. 
In  those  States  they  altered  the  constitution  that  was 
adopted  to  comport  with  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  In  heu  of  those  equal  rights  constitu- 
tions were  ratified,  those  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  old 
master  sentiment,  hence  it  is  a  setback  for  the  Negro. 

The  American  people  have  a  great  problem  on  their 
hands.  These  labor  strikes  are  shaking  the  very  foundation 
of  the  government.  Labor  is  trying  to  chain  capital  and 
make  it  bow  to  her  behest.  Labor  asks  capital  for  an  in- 
crease of  wages.  She  gets  it.  She  asks  capital  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  hours,  but  don't  interfere  with  wages.  Capital  says 
to  labor :  You  are  greedy,  you  are  hard  to  satisfy ;  you  want 
to  usurp  my  authority.  I  cannot  afford  a  reduction  at  this 
time.  Labor  says :  I  will  give  you  forty-eight  hours  to  con- 
sider the  matter.  If  not  granted  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  I  will  strike,  and  if  you  put  anyone  in  my  place  I  will 
blow  your  factory  up  with  dynamite.  This  is  a  real  and 
serious  problem. 

When  the  financial  and  industrial  depression  had  seized 
the  prosperous  artery  of  the  nation  and  dranied  out  its  life 
blood  there  immediately  sprang  into  existence  Coxey's 
Army.  This  rabble  was  stretched  from  the  Golden  Gate  of 
California  to  the  sun-tanned  shores  of  the  Rio  Grande.  They 
impressed  whole  trains  into  their  service ;  they  committed 
depredations  upon  the  public ;  they  were  fed  by  the  public. 
General  Coxey  became  so  aggressive  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
that  he  would  not  heed  the  warning  of  the  nation's  guard 
and  "keep  ofi  the  grass"  at  the  Capitol.  Whether  the  Gen- 
eral intended  to  solve  the  labor  problem  by  walking  on 
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the  grass  I  know  not,  but  it  caused  the  General  considerable 
trouble.  I  refer  to  the  Coxey  incident  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  restless  and  unsettled  condition  of  labor.  In  pros- 
perity she  is  contending  against  capital,  in  adversity  she  is 
also  against  capital.  She  is  never  contented.  Here  is  a 
problem  that  confronts  the  capitalist  of  this  country.  The 
Negro-hating  political  demagogues  may  cry  Negro  domina- 
tion and  other  anti-Negro  cries,  which  may  engage  the  cap- 
italist for  a  while  and  dwarf  the  real  issue,  but  the  two  giants 
are  arraigned  against  each  other.  The  conflict  is  on.  It  is 
purel}^  a  white  man's  fight.  United  and  organized  labor  is 
against  capital.  The  Negro  is  a  spectator.  He  is  now  and 
then  called  in  to  arbitrate.  He  is  in  the  position  of  the 
monkey  who  had  to  arbitrate  between  two  cats  who  had  a 
piece  of  cheese  to  divide.  They  had  a  pair  of  scales  and  the 
cheese  was  to  be  balanced  even,  but  the  first  cut  showed  one 
piece  to  be  heavier  than  the  other.  The  cats  could  not  trust 
each  other  and  got  to  quarreling.  Finally  they  agreed  to 
call  the  monkey  (a  disinterested  party)  to  arbitrate.  The 
monkey  came  forward  and  took  the  heavier  piece  of  cheese 
and  bit  it  and  put  it  on  the  scales.  The  piece  he  had  not  bit 
was  then  the  heavier.  He  bit  it  and  the  other  piece  was  the 
heavier.  The  cats  saw  that  the  monkey  was  eating  all  the 
cheese.  They  said :  Stop,  Mr.  Monkey,  you  are  eating  all 
the  cheese.  But  the  monkey  said  justice  must  take  its 
course.  The  Negro  only  laughs  when  called  and  says: 
Gentlemen,  justice  must  take  its  course. 

Capital  is  not  going  to  be  idle.  This  fact  was  demon- 
strated in  the  Illinois  miners'  strike.  The  mine  owners  em- 
ployed Negro  miners  from  the  South.      Governor    Tanner 
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threatened  to  turn  loose  the  dogs  of  war  upon  them,  namely, 
Gatling  guns.  The  boys  admitted  that  they  were  more  ter- 
rible than  bloodhounds,  but  that  Illinois  was  purgatory  to 
that  of  the  country  from  whence  they  came.  They  had  rather 
contend  with  a  citizen  of  purgatory  with  Gatling  guns  than 
with  a  citizen  of  hell  with  trained  bloodhounds. 

The  most  distressing  cry  that  has  come  from  the  grave 
of  the  secessionist  since  the  emancipation  of  the  Negro  was 
uttered  by  one  Major  Vardaman,  of  Mississippi,  in  July, 
1899.  This  ghost  of  the  past  and  tormentor  of  the  present 
wants  to  be  Governor  of  Mississippi.  This  Samaritan  of 
secession  was  one  of  those  who  went  to  Cuba,  I  suppose,  at 
the  expense  of  this  great  government  in  the  name  of  God 
and  humanity  to  drive  Spain  out  of  the  island  and  free  the 
Cubans.  While  on  the  island  he  must  have  met  United 
States  Negro  soldiers.  The  comment  says  the  Major  said 
his  experience  in  Cuba  has  made  him  even  more  radical  on 
the  Negro  question  than  he  was  when  he  left  Mississippi. 
He  is  opposed  to  the  education  of  the  Negro  and  believes 
that  the  colored  race  should  be  reduced  to  peonage  or  so 
scattered  that  they  would  no  longer  form  a  large  element  in 
the  population  of  the  South.  As  for  the  Negro  schools,  he 
believes  they  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  he  would  with- 
draw the  State  support  from  them.  The  Negro  in  Missis- 
sippi has  been  disfranchised  for  years.  The  peonage  that 
good  Samaritan,  Vardaman,  favors  has  existed  in  Missis- 
sippi ever  since  Mississippi  has  existed.  The  cannons  of 
Grant  and  Sherman  could  not  destroy  it,  though  they  saved 
the  Union.  The  Negro  disfranchised  and  peonaged  is  pow- 
erless, harmless  and  gentle;  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  that  great 
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humanitarian,  philanthropist,  lover  of  liberty  and  education, 
Major  Vardaman.  He  wants  to  be  Governor  of  Mississippi. 
To  appease  his  political  ambition  he  seeks  to  arouse  race 
bitterness.  He  knew  that  the  George's  constitution  removed 
that  bugaboo — Negro  domination.  With  that  terrible  ghost 
put  of  the  way  it  left  the  Major  no  issue  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerned the  Negro.  Therefore,  the  Major  leaps  into  futurity. 
He  says  this  proposition,  radical  though  it  be,  does  not  go 
far  enough  to  suit  a  large  element  of  the  Mississippi  whites. 
Our  educational  qualification  protects  us  for  the  present,  say 
these,  but  only  for  the  present.  If  the  State  continues  edu- 
cating its  youth  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  all  of 
them  will  be  able  to  read  and  write  and  qualified  for  the  suf- 
frage, and  as  Mississippi  has  a  majority  of  Negroes  it  will 
be  under  their  political  dominion,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Negroes  are  educated  will  make  it  all  the  worse.  The  main 
question  in  the  campaign,  he  says,  relates  to  the  public 
schools,  and  this  takes  in  the  Negro  question  generally. 
Under  the  law  the  black  counties  receive  the  most  from  the 
school  fund.  The  consequence  is  that  the  Negro  children 
are  being  educated  and  the  white  children  neglected,  al- 
though the  Negroes  pay  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  taxes.  It  is 
an  outrageous  state  of  affairs,  and  the  white  people  are 
finally  waking  up  to  the  situation.  I  am  making  my  cam- 
paign almost  entirely  on  this  issue,  and  am  advocating  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  which  will  take  care  of  the 
education  of  the  white  children  first,  even  if  it  has  to  be  done 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Negroes.  The  best  sentiment  in  the 
State  demands  it. 

Brother  Vardaman  (I  call  him  brother  because  I  be- 
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lieve  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man) 
makes  no  conceahiient  of  his  behef  that  Negro  education  is 
a  pitiable  faihire.  It  is  met,  he  says,  by  an  insurmountable 
barrier  of  race  prejudice.  I  mean  exactly  what  I  say.  We 
are  charged  with  entertaining  race  prejudice.  I  admit  it. 
The  charges  are  true.  The  prejudice  existing  cannot  be 
eliminated  and  it  may  as  well  be  considered  as  a  factor  of 
the  Southern  problem.  I  am  tired  of  this  lying  and  shuffling 
in  politics  and  platforms.  When  we  educate  the  Negro  we 
implant  in  him  all  manner  of  aspirations  and  ambitions, 
which  we  then  refuse  to  allow  him  to  gratify.  A  Negro 
could  not  be  elected  even  justice  of  the  peace  in  Mississippi, 
no  matter  how  able,  honest  and  otherwise  unobjectionable 
he  might  be.  It  is  folly  and  criminal  folly  to  talk  about  ad- 
vancing the  Negro  race  by  education.  The  Negro  is  not 
permitted  to  advance,  and  his  education  simply  spoils  a 
good  fieldhand  and  makes  a  shyster  lawyer  or  fourth-rate 
teacher.  It  is  simply  money  thrown  away.  Booker  Wash- 
ington's school  is  no  better  than  the  others.  It  would  be  all 
right  in  a  nation  of  Negroes,  but  it  is  useless  in  the  South. 
There  is  no  field  of  usefulness  for  its  graduates.  We  might  as 
well  look  the  matter  squarely  in  the  face.  It  is  futile  to 
attempt  to  elevate  tlie  Negro.  The  education  of  the  race 
would  be  a  discouraging  task  under  any  condition.  Under 
those  that  exist  in  Mississippi  it  is  simply  preposterous.  The 
final  outcome  of  the  Negro  question  in  the  South  is  the  scat- 
tering of  the  Negroes  so  that  they  will  either  cease  to  cut 
any  figure  in  economic  conditions,  or  their  reduction  to  a 
state  of  peonage.  These  are  my  views  and  platform  on 
which  I  am  running.     I  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  intelli^ 
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gent  white  people  of  Mississippi  think  as  I  do  about  this 
matter. 

Thus  the  Negro  question,  which  the  adroit  Senator 
George  labored  so  assiduously  to  get  him  out  of  the  arena 
of  politics,  by  a  constitutional  elective  franchise  qualifica- 
tion, which  he  thought  would  silence  the  Negro  question  for 
the  next  generation,  is  up  again  and  is  eliciting  more  ex- 
citement from  the  public,  which  has  accepted  the  results  of 
the  war  and  trying  to  elevate  the  Negro  by  educating  him, 
than  anything  Mississippi  has  attempted  since  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Negro.  Everything  is  all  right,  even  in  Mis- 
sissippi, God-stirring,  Vardaman  Pharaohs. 

Colored  brethren  do  not  become  weary.  Wait  and  see 
the  salvation  of  God.  This  good  Samaritan  (Vardaman') 
lives  on  a  small  piece  of  the  American  domain  known  as 
Mississippi,  or  the  domain  of  Vardeman.  The  little  domain, 
or  Vardaman,  is  so  mean  that  the  United  States  have  so  much 
contempt  for  it  that  she  will  not  attempt  to  enforce  her  laws. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes,  which  are  the  emblem  of  union,  peace, 
liberty,  free  ballot  and  an  honest  count,  free  speech,  protec- 
tion to  life  and  property,  union  of  the  races  fof  the  common 
good  of  all,  is  not  welcomed  in  the  domain  of  Vardaman.  I 
had  rather  see  Mr.  Vardaman  and  his  partisans  pursue  the 
course  they  are  pursuing  in  regards  to  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  Negro  then  to  see  an  army  with  bayonets  in  Missis- 
sippi enforcing  obedience  to  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  amendments.  Grant  and  Lee  met  in  Appomattox 
in  April,  1865,  after  having  for  four  years  previous  to  their 
meeting  appealed  to  the  high  court  of  last  resort,  a  court 
whose  decision  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
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cannot  dissent  from — that  was  war,  a  war  that  shook  the  na- 
tion from  sea  to  sea,  and  carried  death  and  destruction  to 
thousands  of  homes  and  devastated  the  Southland.  The 
tree  of  hberty  had  been  stung  by  the  fangs  of  treason.  Its 
Hmbs  were  Hmp  and  withered.  It  required  human  gore  to 
resuscitate  it.  At  the  call  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Horace 
Greeley  says,  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  Negroes 
responded,  the  largest  military  African  force  we  have  any 
knowledge  of  in  history ;  ever  mustered  into  the  service  of 
any  government.  Thirty  nine  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  died.  My  race  always  stood  ready  to  defend 
the  government.  When  the  Union  was  divided  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  disappeared  in  a  portion  of  this  country, 
the  negro  came  forth  and  helped  to  establish  them  by  de- 
fending the  fllag  of  a  divided  Union,  and  with  his  blood  he 
Avatered  the  tree  of  liberty  and  caused  its  withered  branches 
to  spread  and  shade  the  nation  from  the  torrid  sun  of 
treason. 

This  is  a  bit  of  history  that  I  am  just  as  satisfied  that 
the  King  of  Vardaman  knows  nothing  about  as  I  am  of  writ- 
ing it.  The  gods  of  war  decided  the  conflict  in  favor  of  free- 
dom, justice  and  equal  rights  to  all  men.  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  ac- 
cepted the  inevitable  and  presented  his  sword  to  General 
Grant.  Grant  declined  to  accept  it,  but  he  uttered  a  sen- 
tence that  has  been  crying  into  the  ears  of  the  lawless  mob 
of  Mississippi  for  thirty-four  years.  His  sentence  was  this : 
"Let  us  respect  the  law  and  have  peace."  We  will  have  per- 
manent peace  in  Mississippi  between  the  races  if  it  has  to 
be  brought  about  by  yellow  fever  taking  ofif  Vardaman.  In 
his  infamous  crusade  against  the  Nesfro  he  admits  that  he 
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is  actuated  by  prejudice ;  that  at  the  rate  the  Negro  is  being 
educated,  even  in  Mississippi,  he  will  be  able  if  let  alone  to 
qualify,  as  required  by  the  constitution  of  Mississippi,  and 
be  able  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise.  I  admit,  says  he, 
prejudice  exists — it  cannot  be  eliminated — and  it  may  as 
well  be  considered  as  a  factor  of  the  Southern  problem. 
Take  note  of  his  words.  I  have  all  along  claimed  that  there 
is  no  Negro  problem,  but  Mr.  Vardaman  says  there  is  a 
Southern  problem,  whose  controling  spirit  is  prejudice.  We 
will  dismiss  Mr.  Vardaman  by  saying  we  retain  no  feeling  of 
resentment  against  him.  Before  God  sent  Moses  into  the 
land  of  Egypt  to  deliver  the  Children  of  Israel  from  the 
oppression  of  Pharaoh  they  were  groaning  under  heavy 
burdens. 

The  time  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Mississippi  Negro 
is  fast  approaching,  and  Mr.  Vardaman  cannot  restrain  him- 
self from  talking.  The  condition  he  desires  to  reduce  the 
Negro  to  in  Mississippi  can  no  more  exist  in  this  country 
than  could  slavery.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Vardaman,  you  are  not 
hurting  the  Negro ;  you  are  lowering  the  standard  of  civili- 
zation of  the  Mississippi  white  man.  Kentucky  has  her 
Geobel,  North  Carolina  her  Wardell,  South  Carolina  her 
Tillman,  Georgia  her  Candler ;  they  are  all  working  against 
the  progress  of  the  Negro.  The  Negro  is  going  on  uncon- 
cerned singing  "You  may  have  all  the  world  but  give  him 
Jesus."  When  the  Israelites  were  going  through  the  land  of 
Moab,  Balak,  King  of  the  Moabites,  said  we  cannot  fight  the 
Israelites,  they  conquered  Siho  and  Og,  kings  of  the  Amor- 
ites.     Their   God   is   helping   them.     But   there   is   a   man 
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among  us  who  belives  in  the  God  of  the  IsraeHtes,  his  name 
is  Balaam ;  I  will  hire  him  to  go  and  curse  the  children  of 
Israel.  Balak  saw  Balaam,  and  made  an  agreement  with  him. 
Balaam  started  on  his  mission,  but  God  was  there.  He  told 
Balaam  to  Go, but  instead  of  cursing  the  children  of  Israel 
to  bless  them.  When  Balaam  had  gotten  upon  the  Mount 
of  Moab  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said,  Balak,  the  King 
of  Moab,  hath  brought  me  from  Aram,  out  of  the  mountains 
of  the  East,  saying,  come,  curse  me,  Jacob,  and  come,  defy 
Israel.  How  shall  I  curse  whom  God  hath  not  cursed,  or 
how  shall  I  defy  whom  the  Lord  hath  not  defied,  for  from 
the  top  of  the  rocks  I  see  Him,  and  from  the  hills  I  behold 
him.  Lo,  the  people  shall  dwell  alone,  and  shall  not  be  reck- 
oned among  the  nations.  Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob 
and  the  number  of  fourth  part  of  Israel,  let  me  die  the  death 
of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his.  And  Balak 
said  unto  Balaam,  "What  has  thou  done  unto  me.  I  took 
thee,  curse  mine  enemies  and  behold  thou  has  blessed  them 
altogether."  And  he  answered  and  said,  "Must  I  not  take 
heed  to  speak  that  which  the  Lord  hath  put  in  my  mouth." 
Balak's  anger  kindled  against  Balaam,  and  Balaam  said 
unto  Balak :  "Spake  I  not  also  to  thy  messengers  which 
thou  sendest  unto  me."  Saying,  if  Balak  would  give  me  his 
house  full  of  silver  and  gold  I  cannot  go  beyond  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord  to  do  either  good  or  bad  of  mine 
own  mind,  then  Balaam  uttered  this  prophesy:  But  what 
the  Lord  saith,  that  I  will  speak.  I  shall  see  Him  but  not 
now.  I  shall  behold  Him,  but  not  nigh;  there  shall  come 
a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  scepter  shall  rise  out  of  Israel  and 
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of  Sheth.  We  can  see  from  this  Scripture  that  God  has  al- 
ways protected  His  people.  The  Israelites  were  in  bondage 
to  the  Egyptians  for  four  hundred  years,  but  when  God  said 
to  Pharaoh  let  them  go,  I  have  a  land  for  them  to  possess,  it 
was  much  against  Pharaoh's  will  to  obey  God,  he  would 
not  yield  until  God  sent  an  angel  to  destroy  the  first  born  of 
the  Egyptians.  Then  he  yielded,  but  he  soon  repented,  and 
started  in  hot  pursuit  after  the  children  of  Israel.  He  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  so  eager  was  he  to  capture 
them  and  carry  them  back  into  bondage  that  he  pursued 
them  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  as  the  children  of  Israel  reached 
land  the  angry  waters  closed  in  on  the  Egyptians  and  swept 
them  from  existence.  This  earth,  and  the  fullness  thereof 
is  God's,  and  we  all  belong  to  God.  I  want  to  say  here  that 
I  believe,  just  as  sure  as  the  American  nation,  said  to  Spain 
in  1898 :  We  are  a  Christian  nation,  we  are  tired  of  your 
barbarity  on  the  Island  of  Cuba ;  we  have  come  to  drive  you 
out.  Just  as  sure  as  this  did  occur,  just  so  sure  if  lynching, 
murdering  and  other  barbarous  treatment  of  the  Negro  is 
not  stopped  in  the  South,  God  will  marshal  the  nations  of 
Christendom  together,  and,  under  His  direction,  they  will 
sweep  this  nation  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  conclusion, 
permit  me  to  say,  that  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
present  condition  of  the  Negro  was  not  brought  about  by 
what  some  may  please  to  call  the  Negro  Problem,  but  Mr. 
Vardaman  has  candidly  stated  the  causes ;  they  are  preju- 
dice and  fear  of  the  progress  of  the  Negro.  As  to  the  solu- 
tion, we  will  leave  it  to  time.     Legislation  cannot  obliterate 
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prejudice,  neither  can  it  compel  manufacturers  to  employ 
Negroes  in  their  factories.  The  Negro  is  nominally  a  cit- 
izen of  this  country,  and  I  am  curious  to  see  how  the  South- 
ern people  are  going  to  defy  the  results  of  the  great  Civil 
War,  and  challenge  the  Christian  spirit  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  by  reducing  the  Negro  to  peonage  in  the  South.  We 
must  leave  the  solution  to  time,  which  rights  all  wrongs,  at 
the  same  time,  don't  fail  to  offer  our  services  politely  to  fac- 
tories and  other  places  where  labor  is  employed.  Let  us 
improve  our  moral  and  social  condition ;  get  all  the  educa- 
tion we  can.  Thank  God  for  His  help  in  the  past  and  trust 
Him  for  the  future. 
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